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= To Spring. 
0 thou, with dewy locks, who lookest down 
Thro’ the'clear windows of the morning, turn 


Thine angel eyes upon our western isle, 
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The hills tell each other, and the listening 
Valleys hear ; all our longing eyes are turned 
Up to thy bright pavilions; issue forth, 

And let thy holy feet visit our clime. 
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Come o’er the eastern hills, and let our winds 
Kiss thy perfumed garments; let us taste 
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Upon our lovesick land that mourns for the¢. 


,0 deck hef forth with thy fair fingers ; pour 
Thy soft kisses on her bosom; and put 

Thy golden crown upon her languished head, 

t Whose modest tresses were bound up for thee! 
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To Summer. 
0 thou, who passest through our valleys in 
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i Thy strength, curb thy fierce steeds, allay the heat 
That flames from their large nostrils! thou,0 Summer, 


Oft pitchest here thy golden tent, and oft 
Beneath our oaks hast slept, while we behelé 
With joy, thy ruddy limbs and flourishing Imir. 
Beneath our thickest shades we oft have herd 
Thy voice, when noon upon his fervid car 
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i. Rode o’er the deep of heaven; beside our springs 


rt Sit down, and in ogr mossy valleys, on 
Some bank beside a river clear, throw thy 
Silk draperies off, and rush into the stream) 
Our valleys love the Summer in his pride. 


Our bards are famed who strike the silver wire; 


Our youths are bolder than the southern swains: 


Our maidens fairer in the sprightly dance : 
We lack not songs, nor instraments of joy, 
Nor echoes sweet, nor waters clear as heaven, 
Nor laurel wreaths against the sultry heat. 


To Autumn. 
0 Autumn, laden with fruit, and stained 
With the blood of the grape, pass not, but sit 
Beneath my shady roof, there thou mayst rest, 
And tune thy jolly voice to my fresh pipe; 
And all the daughters of the year shall dance! 
z Sing now the lusty song of fruits and flowers. 


“The narrow bud opens her beauties to 

The Sun, and love runs in her thrilling veins; 
Blossoms hang round the brows of morning, and 
Flourish down the bright cheek of modest eve, 
Till clustering summer breaks forth into singing, 
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¢ And feathered clouds strew flowers round her head. 


The spirits of the air live on the smells 


Of fruit; and joy, with pinions light, roves round 


The gardens, or sits singing in the trees.” 
, Thus sang the jolly Autumn as he sat, 
Then rose, girded himself, and o’er the bleak 


Hills fled from our sight; but left his golden load. 


To Winter. 
0 Winter! bar thine adamantine doors ; 


The north is thine; there hast thou built thy dark 


Deep founded habitation. Shake not thy roofs, 
Nor bend thy pillars with thine iron car. 


He hears me not, but o’er the yawning deep 


> Rides heavy ; his storms are unchained ; sheathed 
: Inribbed steel. I dare not lift mine eyes, 

: For he hath reared his sceptre o’er the world. 

; Lo! now the direful monster, whose skin clings 


He withers all in silence, and in his hand 
Unelothes the earth, and freezes up frail life. 


> takes his seat upon the cliffs, the mariner 
i Tieth in vain. Poor little wretch! that deal’st 


ith storms; till heaven smiles, and the monster 
be driven yelling to his caves beneath Mount Hecla. 


: THE HARBINGER. 
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6 FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 

o & Translated for the Harbinger. 

il udies upon several fundamental problems of Social 
E Science. 

. ceili FIFTH THESIS. 

" “ CHARACTER OF SUBVERSIVE AND HARMONIOUS 
. SOCIETIES—DIVISION OF PROPERTY AND 

Me Se “ INTERESTS—ASSOCIATION. 

. ciation — Give the true idea of the word Asso- 
d onlay ¥ 18 meant a voluntary unition of forces, 
re theire “common direction, in order to realize by 
J dite Odperation a result whose advantages should be 
a ributed to each fore 
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Which in full choir hails thy approach, O Spring! 


Thy morn and evening breath; scatter thy pearls 


To his strong bones, strides o’er the frowning rocks; 





© associated, in proportion to its 
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ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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1st.—Unity of end and action, or the apnvergence ‘of | ded and anarchical societies, is, in new language, the 


2nd.—Voluntary codperation of forces. 

3d,—Proportional digtribution—thai is,to say—a di- 
vision of advantages amidst all forces and propor- 
tionally to each one, according to its share in the col- 
lective production. 

(The unity of end and action corresponds to the ab- 
solute idea of order. The voluntary codperation of 
forces to the idea of liberty, and proportional distribu- 
tion to the idea of justice. Order, Liberty and justice, 
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“The following are some portions of a little collection of then, are the three elements of Association.) 
Poetical Sketches, by W. B., London, printed in the year 
1783, which is Very rare, and as coming from William 
Blake, the author of the Songs of Innocence and Expe- 
rience, as well as from its own merits, deserves republica- 


The reader should not advance another step without 
fully understanding this definition, for it is the primary 
one in the subject that we are discussing, and it must 
be studied until fully comprehended. By this defini- 
tion it is evident that it cannot be said of an armed 
force engaged in battle, that the individuals who com- 
pose it are associated, according to the true meaning 
of the word. It is true that there existsin an armed 
corps unity of aim, action, and maneuvres, that there 
is a codperation of all the individual forces; but this 
is not free and voluntary, as it is forced by conscription 
and maintained by a discipline more or less violent. 
As tothe distribution of personal benefits, justice is 
merely supposed, but not guaranteed. When cap ital- 
ists united fogether by an act of copartnership engage 
in a branch of industry, there*is in such a branch an 
association of capital, since it has been freely contrib- 
uted, and the avails of the enterprise are distributed in 
proportion to the amount of capital invested. Much 
more is there Association (by means of capital alone,) 
between the capitalists and industrial directors, when 
the latter in the place of receiving a fixed stipend for 
their labor and talent, obtain from the products divi- 
dends increasing with the avails, in proportion to their 
usefulness. The simple laborers and workmen remain 
outside of the Association, in the condition of hire- 
lings, forced by want and the necessity of living to re- 
pugnant labor, without interest in the benefits mostly 
produced by their own hands and toil. Such is this 
system, that their labor may bring to the pockets of 
stockholders and industrial copartners enormous sums, 
while not a cent is added to their daily wages for the 
relief of their miserable condition. Surely these la- 
borers are not associated. Moreover, neither the ar- 
my nor the industrial associations of which we to-day 
see examples, are in harmony with the surrounding 
medium in which they exist, since the army has to 
wage war with opposing armies, and our industrial as- 
sociations are forever engaged against other enterpri- 
ses in a merciless and cut-throat competition. In the 
place of a proportional division to Capital, Labor, and 
Skill, we have an unjust, false, and unlawful distribu- 
tion of all the riches, products and advantages, created 
by the coéperation of the three forces. There is also 
at the same time a divergence and hostility of inter- 
ests, which on the contrary, are rendered convergent, 
and strongly united, in the distribution of dividends in 
proportion to coéperation in production. For example, 
it is evident that there would be no opportunity for co- 
alitions and strikes of laborers, if they were associated 
proportionally to their contribution in labor and skill to 
the benefits of the work in which they are engaged. 
The idea of Association presents to us then 

Ist.—Unity of end and action. 

2d.—The free codperation of individuals. 

3d.—The just and legitimate distribution of advan- 
tages in proportion to codperation in production ; the 
last condition,without which the preceding ones might 
exist among a mass of people for a moment, but could 
not long be maintained. The idea opposed to Associa- 
tion on the contrary, imports 

Ist.—The absence of common end and action. 

2d.—The divergence, scattering, and hostility of 
forces. 

3.—The arbitrary, fraudulent, or the oppressive and 
always unjust distribution of the riches and other ad- 
vantages realized. 

Thus the division of interests which represents a 
general fact in opposition to Association, engenders re- 
sults precisely contrary to those which a realization of 
Association would produce. These results are strife, 
anarchy, plunder and general selfishness, while Asso- 
ciation would establish convergence, order, and the 
free and passionate codperation of individuals in the 
unity of social action and the common welfare. If, 
now, the idea of the reign of social harmony upon the 
earth is imagined, it can only be so as the result of the 
association of all the elements,powers, and forces of hu- 
manity. This is too clear to be further insisted upon. 

The following are the propositions which result from 
what has just now been established, viz.: that the so- 
cieties characterized by the reign of incoherence, op- 
pression, deceit, misery, and all the scourges which 
ravage the globe ; that is to say, subversive societies ; 
have as a fundamental and generating principle, divis- 
ion and separation of interests, and that harmonie so- 
cieties which are to flourish and shine by riches, liberty, 
and justice ; the union of individuals, nations and races, 
and realize the destiny ot man and his true honor as 
Lord and Governor of the earth, have necessarily their 


This idea suppo- | basis, and organizing prineiple in Association. ‘To 
| discover the social order, and substitute it for our divi- 
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expression of the social problem, the problem of desti- 
ny, © Humanity is destined under heaven to happiness 
and harmony upon the earth. In the social forms 
where this destiny is realized, all the forces, passions, 
and faculties of its members, are associated and freely 
united in the employment of its grand collective 
funetions. Humanity cffinot realize this harmonious 
organization without having passed through societies 
inharmonious, rude, and incoherent, in which she in- 
vents and forms the instruments of her power over na- 
ture. At last possessed of the resources created by 
former périods,—the sciences, arts, industry, and all 
the instruments necessary to the experience of her ac- 
tivity upon the world, she takes a grand and majestic 
step in her course by organizing harmony, and substi- 
tuting Association in the place of separation and divis- 
ion of interests in the order of the social relations of 
individuals with individuals, and nations with nations. 
This is the practical realization of Christianity. The 
question, then, is to discover the form of Association 
which is adapted to human nature—to create the sci- 
ence of Association, or the art of associating people 
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For the Harbinger. 
Samuel Lawson, 


OR, 
THE HISTORY OF AN INDIVIDUAL SOUL 


BY S. B. LLOYD. 
CHAPTER VII. 


“Planter of celestial plants, 
What he knows nobody wants."— Emerson. 

To a superficial observer and one unacquainted with 
the true philosophy of reform, these several changes 
to which young Lawson’s mind was subject, would 
seem to savor of fickleness, but his experience has 
been no different, except in the peculiar circumstances 
of individual cases than that of a thousand of others. 
There was in him no vacillation, his new ideas were 
but the advanced steps he took towards the great tem- 
ple of universal truth, where all reformatory ideas are 
sweetly blended together. Hebofe his torch before 
| him, and every step he took still higher ones invited 
him up, untilat last the flashing portals of the great 
temple of Harmony stood before him. He did not 
turn his back in his upward ascent, nor growing diz- 





together. Now this science is already formed, and the | zy fall, as the custom is with some into the vulgar 
societary mechanism determined. The task for to-day | crowd beneath, again to worship their idols; but fol- 


is to make it known, and realize it. 
SIXTH THESIS. 
THE CONDITIONS OF ASSOCIATION. 





lowing the light of his beaming torch, he continued his 
ascent. It is true he does not look at all things now the 
same as he did, for as the view of a building and its sur- 


We must define with precision the meaning of the | rounding landscape varies as we alter our stand- point, 


word Association. It is found to-day in every mouth, 
and like the phrase Organization of Labor, is often | 


so does the view of moral and religious truth vary ac- 
cording to the place from which we look atthem. But 


but a vague expression for the most shallow opinions, | having arrived at the temple of Harmony, he can 
like the words Liberty, progress, order, fraternity, &c. | now look at things from the right place of observation, 
&c., with which is uttered in our day all the babbling | 80 a8 to see their right proportions, which cannot be 
of writers, philosophers, politicians, and men of pro- | the case, if our place of observation be not fixed in her 


gress. Let usactually proceed to the examination of | 
the conditions which this word implies. In principle, 

Association should include the whole of humanity. | 
The object of the science would not be satisfied in 

seeking a form of Association, which should from its 

nazure be limited to a group, a nation, ora race. It is | 
not enough, then, for us to discover the laws of a sys- | 
temef Association applicable only to one form of in- 
dustry, one place and toa certain order of men. Our 

industrial establishments are, like individuals, at war 

with each other, and the duels of nations take the 

names of battles and combats. The whole of human- 

ity should be woven in the net-work of Association, 

and its form by its nature should be applicable to all 

placesand all men. To render it universal, then, it 

should proceed from a formula deduced from the es- 

sential and general conditions of human nature. Let 

us now recapitulate our definition of Association, and 

lay down the three fundamental problems implied in it, 

viz: 

lst—Common end and aim. 


2d—Free coéperation of forces. 
3d—Proportional distribution. 


1st—To what end should human forces and ener- 
gies conspire, and what ought to be the object of As- 
sociation? Certainly this object cannot be universal 
destruction and devastation. The embellishment and 
government of the globe, the creation of all the means 
of well-being, and of the moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual development of humanity ; in a word, the ex- 
ercise of industry, should be the object upon which the 
whole human activity should be directed. Let us re- 
mark that the word industry is not used here in a sig- | 
nification limited to manual and mechanical labors, 
but in one which comprehends all the useful creations 
of human genius from the employments of agriculture, 
manufactures, &c. &c., to the high range of the scien- 
ces and the fine arts. Thus the integral development 
of industry, that is to say, the best administration of 
the globe, and the creation of all the elements of the 
happiness, perfection and dignity of all beings, should 
be the true object of the association of men. 

2nd.—The forces will not spontaneously codperate, 
and individuals will not work with entire freedom .n | 
their industrial employments, unless the organization 
discovered has power to create a passion and enthusi- 
asm for labor, or in other words to render it attractive. 

3d.—If the distribution of profits and benefits crea- 
ted in the social workshop, should be proportional to | 
the ‘contribution of forces, it is necessary that the or- | 
ganization of this workshop should furnish means to | 
reward the skill and labor, as well as the capital em- 
ployed by the codperators. Capital, Skill, and Labor, 
are in effect the three industrial faculties, the three 
productive forces, whose co-operation is necessary to | 
the creation of material, or intellectual riches, and 








great observatory. But it was some time before he ar- 
rived at this place where the soul begins to find repose 
in its longings and aspirations. 

It was not long after he had retired to the seques- 
tered shades of L , whither he ‘had gone to 
recruit his health, by bathing and relaxation of mind, 
that he felt it his duty for his more rapid recovery, to 
relinquish the ministry altogether, which after his health 
was regained he never resumed, for notwithstanding 
no change had visited him in reference to his funda- 
mental opinions, still in consequence of the increased 
light he now enjoyed, he did not wish to place himself 
again amid scenes which sooner or later he knew 
would produce greater suffering than he had already 
endured—accordingly he now sought a new field in 
which to gain his livelihood, and in the abandonment 
of the ministry, he fouad the greater freedom he then 
enjoyed was exceedingly more favorable to the true de- 





velopment of his mind. 

This wasindeed a dark day to young Lawson. His 
sensitive spirit was wounded. The long cherished idea 
of years was blighted. The goal of his proudest hopes 
in youth had been reached, but it afforded him no res- 
ting place from his struggles. His study had been his 
delight. Its retirement his enjoyment, and now with- 
out means he was adrift upon the wide waters of life, 
with poverty like @ spectre staring him in the face. 

He sought temporary employment, preferring the 
work of his hands to a counting room, spending his 
leisure moments in his literary pursuits, and in the 
freedom of his situation, freed from the commotion to 
which he had been subject, though liable to much de- 
pression of spirits, he enjoyed a sweet tranquility of 
mind, which the consciousness of right always impos- 
es, But the business which he followed did not afford 
him any thing but bread for his mouth, and conse- 
quently he sought better employment, but sought in 
vain, for nothing seemed to open before him to afford 


| him a livelihood, without the sacrifice of soul and al- 


most everything which he held dear. 

It wasindeed to him a melancholy period of his life, 
with a mind richly stored with the product of careful 
thought and varied experiences, with a heart and hand 
ready to aid in the work of human amelioration, yet 
without a field of labor and suffering, every pr'vation 
of mind, which the world offers as a ré ward for stnet 


adherence to duty and uprightness of conduct. Cao 
such a state of society be divine that is replete with 
such results ? 
CHAPTER VIII. 
“— he that feeds men serveth few, 
He serves all that dares be true.”—Emerson. 
The leading sentiment of young Lawson’s mind was 

thatof harmony. Of a warm imagination, it made 
him keenly alive to the grossness that everywhere per- 


which will not freely combine in the social organiza- | yvades the community, and served to refine his ideal of 
tion, and there put forth all their creative energies, if Sees) life. Every discordantelement in society was 
they are not guaranteed a recompense exactly propor- painful for him to contemplate, and he steadily refused 
tioned to their usefulness in production. Thus our ex- | eyery chance he had for promotion and emolument at 
act definition of the idea of Association furnishes us | the expense of what he conceived to be right. This 
very clearly with the first conditions of the social prob- | sentiment he carried with him in every relation of life, 
lems, and these conditions finally require the discovery | and finding but few expansive minds, he became most 
of an industrial organization, having the power to ren- | used to the society gf his own heart. Formerly he 
der industry attractive, with the knowledge of a fixed | had in a degree sought the pleasures of society, but 
mode of distribution, proportional to the three produc- | finding it unegngenial, he retired mostly within him- 
tive faculties. It is now easy to comprehend that this | self, and gave himself up to thought and meditation. 


second condition is involved in the first, and that the | It is unfortunately the case that the best minds of all 
discovery of the order of attractive industry will be | ages are those that society spurn from its midst through 
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the force of circumstances. They constitute the body 


the true solution of the problem 
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of reformers, through e instrumentality the world 
is indebted for its id Site;dibrale abd religion. 
They are the scholars, the prophets and saints of the 
times in which they live. Men who are execrated by 
the people by whom they are surrounded, in propor- 
tion to the depth of their truth and the ardor with 
which they espouse it. Their, fate has always been 
@milar. The cross and wormwood were the forms 
which bigotry, superstition and impiety administered 
persecution in the times of Jesus, nor has the spirit now 
ehanged, the forms have only been altered and more re- 
fined implements of torture made to answer to the ad- 
Wanced state of mankind. Not unfrequently even 
mow, an act of humanity is punished by the prison 
and dungeons, and death the consequence. Notwith- 
sanding all our boasted civilization and enlightenment, 
there is many a barbarous implement of torture left 
in our institutions ; but now black hearted treachery, 
mistepresentation, loss of reputation, poverty, ridi- 
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eule and scorn, are the more general forms with which 
gociety repays the self-sacrificing labors of the world 
redeemers. But still the good work goes on. The 
little seeds they planted by the way side, which they 


watcred with their tears,take root, blossom and shed 
their fragrance upon the air, and in time those the world 
hated and hurried out of existence, become enshrined in 
the niches of their temples, and cannonized in their| 
eburches. 

It was during the leisure he now enjoyed, that his 
mind was busily engaged in ascertaining a remedy for | 
the existing evils of society. 





He saw from experience 
as well as by theory, the impedimentsin the way of the 
true progress of the soul—that they were inherent in 
The situation of the| 
minister made him but an echo of the people, for he| 
could’ not proclaim one vital truth in advance of them 
without endangering his popularity and even his liveli- 
hood. The lawyer lives by keeping people in litiga- 
tion. The physician fattens upon the very = 


the very elements of society. 





and corruptions of society. The tradesman by the 
monopoly of capital and the necessities of the consum- 
er. Every thing he saw was out of order. It was no 
fault-finding spirit that led him thus to criticise the af- 
fairs of life, but in the desire to harmonize the different 
elements of society by reconstructing its affairs. He 
knew that society was wrong as at present constituted, 
that it was productive and could not otherwise than be 
productive of extreme selfishness, deceit, lying, oppres- | 
sion, poverty, crime, degradation of soul and untold| 
suffering. He applied himself earnestly to find a rem-| 
edy, and found that it needed some universal system 
that would change the whole face of society, for while | 
the bitter fountain was suffered to flow, the water of| 





its streams would be bitter, and that al! affection and| 


sincerity were banished from the face of society, inas- 
much as every man in his business relationship was an 
Ishmaelite to his neighbor, gnd that beneath the garb 
of outward deference, cduld often be found deceit 
rankling in all its bitterness 


He saw that all the ordidary means io reform the 
world were valueless towards attaining the object. The 
church sought it by convertion to a creed and to an 
outward morality, which still left untouched the dis- 
eordant elements of society, the source of all its mis- 
eries. Its highest work consists through the instru- 
mentalities of the mysteries of its religion to secure 
individual cases of salvation, leaving the world still a 
place of confusion to people hell with its inmates. 
Its work i$ the height of selfishness, rendered far 
more detestable through the outward sanctions ‘that 
religion is made to conter upon it. r 


The politician seeks to reform the world by making 
a few arbitrary laws, like the tariff, sub-treasury, &c. 
But he saw that afterhe has done his best, when 
all his schemes have been crowned with success, that 
his work is not capable of so ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the classes, that poverty, vice and wretchedness 
could not be prevented. We are pointed to the better 
condition of our country over foreign nations, as an 
evidence of the superiority of its institutions. That 
there is a difference in the laws of nations, some more 
favorable to the development of humanity than others 
will not be denied ; but were it not for our surplus 
lands that receive the drain of our population, cases of 
starvation and crime would be still more frequent, and 
unless a change comes over our institutions, when our 
population becomes dense, our situation must be simi- 
lar to other nations, who live amidst the same social 
laws. 


The temperance, anti-slavery and other’ reform in- 
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was but one perpetual tide 
Emerson he found the shadow of a great. 
looking a landseape of great beauty and luxuriance 
beneath whose dhade he could repair and find his 
strength renewed and his spirits refreshed. it 
seemed to him on the whole, when he looked upon 
philosophy as a system, that it was @ situation, whither 
the world had sent him in its dreariness chaos. 
The place whither genius is sent to enjoy its inspiration 
untainted by the dust of trade and the confusion of the 
elements of life. In Parker he found a true critic in 
the domain of theology and from him drank in beauty, 
truth and inspiration. In Greaves also, he foand much 
to admtire ; but still the great problem remained to be 
settled, some remedy to apply to the evils of society, 
that would banish forever the source of misery and 
crime, 

It was about this time that circumstances called him 
to Boston and here for the first time he became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Charles Fourier, through 
the preaching of the eloquent William Henry Channing, 
a nephew and favorite of the late Dr. Channing and now 
the problem in his mind was about fo be solved, his 
difficulties to be banished and light to stream into his 
soul. 
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To be Continued. 





From Lamartine’s Histery of the Girondists. 
Trial and Execution of Charlotte Corday. 

When she was seated on the bench of the prisoners, 
she was asked if she had a defender. She replied 
that a friend had undertaken this office, but not seeing 
him, she supposed his courage had failed him. The 
president then assigned her the young Chauveau La- 
garde, afterward illustrious by his defence of the 
Queen, and already famous for his eloquence and cour- 
age in causes and times when the advocate shared the 
peril of his client. Chauveau Lagarde placed himself 
at the bar. Charlotte gazed on him, as though she 
feared lest, to save her life, her defender would aban- 
don some part of her honor. 

The widow of Marat wept while giving her evi- 
dence. Charlotte, moved by her grief, exclaimed— 

« Yes, yes—twas I that killed him.” 

She then related the premeditation of the act for 
three months; her project of stabbing him in the Con- 
vention ; and the ruse she had employed to obtain ac- 
cess to him. 

“T confess,” said she, with humility, “ that this 
means was unworthy of me; but it was necessary to 
appear to esteem this man, in order ta obtain access to 
him.” 

“ Who inspired you with this hatred of Marat?” she 
was asked. 

“[ did not need the hatred of any one else,” she 
replied. “My own was sufficient ; besides, you al- 
ways execute badly that which you have not devised 
yourself.” 

« What did you hate in him ?” 

“ His crimes.” 

“ What did you hope to effect by killing him ?” 

“« Restore peace to my country.” 

“ Do you, then, think that you have assassinated all 
the Marats ?” ‘ 

« Since he is dead, perhaps the others will tremble.” 

The knife was shown her, that she might recognise 
it. She pushed it from her with a gesture of disgust. 

« Yes,” replied she ; “ I recognise it.” 

« What persons did you visit at Caen?” 

“ Very few ; I saw Larue, a municipal officer, and 
the Curé of Saint Jean.” 

‘Did you confess to a conforming or non-juring 
priest ?” 

“ Weither one nor the other.” 

“Since when had you formed this design ?” 

“ Since the 31st of May, when the deputies of the 
people were arrested. I Have killed one man to save 
a hundred thousand. I was a republican long before 
the Revolution.” 

Fauchet was confronted with her. 

“I only know Fauchet by sight,” said she, disdain- 
fully. “I look on him as a man devoid of principles ; 
and I despise him.” 

The accuser reproached her with having dealt the 
fatal stroke downward, in order to render it more cer- 
tain, and observed that she must doubtless have been 
well exercised in crime. At this suggestion, which 
destroyed all her ideas, by assimilating her to professed 
murderers, she uttered a cry of horror. 

« Oh, the monster!” exclaimed she, ‘‘he takes me 
for an assassin !” 

Fouquier Tinville summed up, and demanded that 
sentence of death should be passed. 

Her defender rose. ‘‘ The accused,” said he, ‘ con- 
fesses her crime, she avows its long premeditation, and 
gives the most overwhelming details. Citizens, this is 
her whole defence. This imperturbable calm and en- 
tire forgetfulness of self, which reveals no remorse in 
presence of death—this calm and this forgetfulness, 
sublime in one point of view, is not naturals they can 
only be explained by the excitement of political fanat- 
icism, which placed the poignard in her hand. Itis 
for you to decide what weight so stern a fanaticism 
should have in the balance of justice. I leave all to 
your consciences.” 

The jury unanimously sentenced her toidie. She 
heard their verdict unmoved ; and the president hav- 


dividuals seek the same work through the progress of| ing asked her if she had anything to say ‘relative to 


their individual reforms. Their work is good as show- 
ing that the current of thought is setting in towards 
humanity, and also by ameliorating its condition and 
by paving the way for other advanced movements. 
But truthful as they are, as worthy as they are of the 
labors of all philanthropists, yet tuey are not whole 
moments, They cannot save wrecks upon the ocean 
of life, but they pick up in their Ife boats, some of the 
victims of its storms that may be floating in their way. 


Thus he recovered, and in this mood of mind he 
read the whole school of philosophers, Swedenborg, 
Emerson, Parker, Greaves,and others whose systems 
were then prevalent. From these like a bee that roams 
over a garden richly laden with flowers he gathered 
many sweets. But the great problem was not yet solv- 
edin hismind. Many of Swedenborg’s views delight- 
ed him, and many of them he received. | ‘There 
were some, however, that he could not acknowl- 
edge. Especially his doctrine of the hells, al- 
though at the same time he acknowledged his philoso- 
phy of the soul and the future state. He believed that 
the tendencies of all things were upward; that life 


the punishment inflicted on her, she madé no reply ; 
but, turning to her defender, ‘“‘ Monsieur,” said she, 
“you have defended me as I wished to be defended ; I 
thank you ; I owe you a proof of my gratitude and 
esteem, and I offer you one worthy of you. These 
gentlemen (pointing to the judges) have just declared 
my property confiscated ; I owe something in the pris- 
on, and I bequeath to you the payment of this debt.” 

During her examination, she perceived a painter en- 
gaged in taking her likeness ; without interrupting the 
examination, she smilingly turned toward the artist, 
in order that he might the better see her features. She 
thought of immortality, and already sat for her por- 
trait, to immortality. 

Behind the painter stood a young man, whose fair 
hair, blue eyes, and pale complexion, marked him for 
a native of the north. His eyes were riveted on the 
prisoner ; and, ateach reply, he shuddered and changed 
color. He seemed to drink in her words, and to associ- 
ate himself, by gesture, attitude, and enthusiasm, with 
the sentiments she expressed. Unable frequently to 
repress his emotion, he drew to himself, by involunta- 
ry exclamations, the attention of the audience and of 
Charlotte Corday. At the moment when the presi- 
dent passed sentence of death, the young man rose 
rom his seat, with the gesture of a man who protests 
from the bottom of his heart, and then sunk back, as 
though his strength had failed him. Charlotte, insen- 






















She said to the concierge : 
“Thad hoped that we should breakfast togethe. 
once more, but the judges detained me so long that 


you must forgive me for ber hag em my word.” 

The ¢xecutioner arrived ; she requested him to al- 
low her time to finish a letter, which was neither the 
outpouring of weakness nor regret, but the last act of 
wounded friendship—addressing an eternal reproach 
to the cowardly spirit which had abandoned her: 

It was addressed to Doulcet de Pontécoulant, whom 
she had seen at her aunt’s, and on whom she believed 
she had called in-vain to be her defender. The letter 
was as follows: 


“ Doulcet de Pontécoulant is a coward, to have re- 
fused to defend me when it was so easy. He whogn- 
dertook it performed his task with all possible dignity, 
and I shall retain a grateful recollection of him to my 
last moments.” 

Her indignation was unjust; the young Pontécou- 
lant, who was absent from Paris, had not received her 
letter ; his generosity and courage were a sufficient 

uaranty that he would have accepted the office ; and 
; _—e bore an error and an injustice te the scaf- 
old. 

The artist who had sketched Charlotte’s likeness at 
the tribunal, was M. Hauer, a painter and officer of the 
national guard, of the section of the Theatre Francais. 
On her return to the prison, she requested the con- 
cierge to allow him to finish his work, and, on his ar- 
rival, Charlotte thanked him for the interest he appear- 
ed to take in her, and quietly sat to him, as though, 
while she permitted him to transmit her form and fea- 
tures to posterity, she also charged him to hand down 
her mind and her patriotism to unborn generations. 
She conversed with M. Hauer on his profession, the 
events ot the day, and the peace of mind she felt after 
the execution of her design; she also spoke of her 
young friends at Caen, and requested him to paint a 
miniature from the portrait, and send it to her family. 

Suddenly a gentle knock was heard at the door, and 
the executioner entered. Charlotte, turning round, 
perceived the scissors and red chemise he carried over 
his arm. 

“What! already,’ exclaimed she, turning pale. 

Then, recovering her composure, and glancing at 
the unfinished portrait, “ Monsieur,” said she to the 
artist, “ I know not how to thank you for the trouble 
you have taken ; I have only this to offer you. Keep 
it in memory of your kindness and my gratitude.” 

As she spoke, she took the scissors from the execu- 
tioner, and, severing a lock of her long fair hair, gave 
it to M. Hauer. 

This portrait, interrupted by death, is still in the 
possession of the family of M. Hauer. The head on- 
ly was painted, and the bust merely sketched, But 
the painter, who watched the preparations for the scaf- 
fold, was so struck with the sinister splendor added by 
the red chemise to the beauty of his model, that, after 
Charlotte’s death, he painted her in this costume. 

A priest, sent by the public accuser, presented him- 
self to offer the last consolation of religion. “ Thank,” 
said she to him, “those who have had the attention 
tosend you, but I need not your ministry. The blood 
Ihave spilt, and my own which I am about to shed, 
are the only sacrifices I can offer the Eternal.” The 
executioner then cut off her hair, bound her hands, and 
put on the chemise des condamnés. “ This,” saidshe, 
“is the toilette of death, arranged by somewhat rude 
hands, but it leads to immortality.” 

She collected her long hair, looked at it for the last 
time, and gave it to Madame Richard. As she mount- 
ed the fatal cart, a violent storm broke over Paris, but 
the lightning and rain did not disperse the crowd who 
blocked up the squares, the bridges, and the streets 
which she passed. Hordes of women, or rather fu- 
ries, followed her, with the fiercest imprecations ; but, 
irfsensible to these insults, she gazed on the populace 
with eyes beaming with serenity and compassion. 

The sky cleared up, and the rain, which wetted her 
to the skin, displayed the exquisite symmetry of 
her form, like that of a woman leaving the bath. 
Her hands bound behind her back, obliged her to hold 
up her head, and this foreed rigidity of the muscles 
gave more fixity to her attitude, and set off the out- 
ines of her figure.’ The rays of the setting sun fell 
on her head; and her complexion, heightened by the 
red chemise, seemed of an unearthly brilliancy. Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins, had placed 
themselves on her passage, to gaze on her; for all 
those who anticipated assassination were curious to 
study in her features the expression of that fanaticism 
which might threaten them on the morrow. Ghe re- 
sembled celestial vengeance appeased and transfigured, 
and from time to time she seemed to seek a glance of 
intelligence on which her eye could rest. Adam Lux 
awaited the cart at the entrance of the Rue St. Hon- 
oré, and followed it to the foot of the scaffold. “He 
engraved in his heart,” to quote his own. words, “this 
unutterable sweetness amid the barbarous outcries of 
the crowd, that looks so gentle, yet penetrating—those 
vivid flashes that broke forth like burning ideas from 
these bright eyes, in which spoke a soul as intrepid as 
tender. Charming eyes, which should have melteda 
stone.” 

Thus an enthusiastic and unearthly attachment ac- 
companied her, without her knowledge,to the very scaf- 
fold, and prepared to follow her, in hope of an eternal 
re-union. The cart stopped, and Charlotte, at the 
sight of the fatal instrument, turned pale, but, soon re- 
covering herself, ascended the scaffold with as light and 
rapid a step as the long chemise and her pinioned arms 
permitted. When the executioner, to bare her neck, 
removed the handkerchief that covered her bosom, 
this insult to her modesty moved her more than her 
impending death; then, turning to the guillotine, she 
placed herself under the axe. The heavy blade ‘ell, 
and her head rolled on the scaffold. One of the as- 
sistants, named Legros, took it in his hand and struck 
iton the cheek. Itissaid that a deep crimson suffu- 
sion overspread the face, as though dignity and modes- 
ty had for an instant lasted longer even than life. 

Such was the death of Marat; such were the life 
and death of Charlotte Corday. In the face of mur- 
der, history dares not praise, and in the face of hero- 
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“ Apology of Charlotte Corday,” and associated hin. 


her deed, in order to share her martyrdom, 


Arrested and sent to the Abbaye, he exclaimed, as |, 
entered the prison, “ I shall die, then, for her.” 
et soon after, saluting, as the altar of liberty ang 


, the scaffold which the blood of his mode} had 
hallowed. The heroism of Charlotte was sung by i, 
poet André Chénier, who was himself so soon to jj, 
vy that common fatherland of all great souls—pyr 
iberty. 

“Whose is this tomb?” sings the German poe, 
Klopstock. “It is the tomb of Charlotte. Le y 
gather flowers and scatter them over her ashes, for sh. 
is dead for her country. No, no; gather nothing ; |e 
us seeka weeping willow, and plant it o’er her tomb, 
for she is dead for her country. No, no; plant po. 
thing ; but weep, and let your tears be blood, for she » 
dead in vain forher country!” Vergniaud, on learning 
in his dungeon, of the crime, trial, and death of Chy. 
lotte, exclaimed, “ She destroys us, but she teaches ys 
how to die.” 

TE 


From “The [London] Puppet Shoy.” 
The Brotherhood of Nations. 
AN ANTICIPATION. 


Suggested by Beranger’s ‘Saint Alliance des Peuples.' 


Thewats had ceased; the weary nations furled 
Ther tattered flags, and sheathed their blunted sword, 
Andsick of blood, the decimated world 
Cousted its sears, its glories, and rewards: 
A little whisper, raised in doubt and fear, 
Mace an appeal to all the suffering lands; 

Form an alliance holy and sincere, 

And join, join hands! 


Old men, left childless and disconsolate; 
Witows forlorn, and maidens sorrow-crowned ; 
The children loitering at the cottage gate; 
Theyoung men mournful, gazing on the ground, 
Joixed in the cry, lamenting, yet of cheer— 
Repeating ever: @ ye ruined lands! 
Form an alliance holy and sincere, 
And join, join hands! 


The plowman, singing in the early morn, 

Stopped in his task, and shuddered to behold— 

Through the long furrows for the future corn— 

Half-buried skulls projecting from the mold; 

Bones of his brethren scattered far and near ; 

And sadly gazing sighed, Unhappy lands! 
Form an alliance holy aad sincere, 
And join, join hands! 


The whisper spread—it gathered as it went— 

From crowd to crowd the aspiration flew ; 

Distracted Europe stanched the wounds that reat 

Her bleeding bosom, pierced at Waterloo; 

Her wisest sons, with voices loud and clear, 

Took up the words and bore them o’er the land; 
Form an alliance holy and sincere, 
And join, join hands ! 


Why should ye drag, said they, the furious car 
Of blind Ambition? Why, with sweat and moil, 
Follow the panting demi-gods of War,‘ 
And with your blood make runnels through the #0’ 
Long have ye suffered—long in mad career 
Borne fire and sword and sorrow through tbe land 
Form an alliance holy and sincere, 
And join, join hands! 


Sheathed be the sword forever—let the drum 

Be schoolboy’s pastime—let your battles cease, 

And be the cannon’s voice forever dumb, 

Except to celebrate the joys of peace. 

Are ye not brothers? God, whom ye revere, 

Is he not Father of all climes and lands? 
Form an alliance holy and sincere, 
And join, join hands! 


The words grew oracles; from mouth to mout) 
Rapid as light the truthful accents ran ; 
From the cold Norland to the sunny South— 
From East to West, they warmed the heart of 042: 
The prosperous people with a sound of cheer 
Passed the glad watchword through the smiling 64 
Form an alliance holy and sincere, 
And join, join hands. 


They spread, they flew, they fructified apace; 
The spear and sword hung rusting on the walls, 
Preserved as relics of a bygone race 
When men went mad, and gloried in their raw! 
Peace, the fair mother of each bounteous year, 
Dropped corn and wine on the prolific lands. 
Form an alliance holy and sincere, 
And join, join hands ! 


England forgot her deeds of battle done; 

France blushed at ‘glory’ gained in fields of g°°*) 

German, Italian, Spaniard, Pole, and Hun 

Taught Kings a lesson and were foes no mre; 

Knowledge achieved the circuit of our sphere, 

And Love became the gospel of the lands— 
When that alliance holy and sinceré, 
Had joined all hands. 
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; that in the crude soci- 
of the past, the | 
tary concert, or scientific direction, has crowded itself 
on certain spots of the earth, continually tending to 
congregate in cities, to shut out nature, and to shorten 
and corrupt life by monstrous and destructive practi- 

ces; Malthus and his school have mistaken the wars, 
-| famines and diseases which belong to these crude pe- 
riods of .humanitary growth, and which are merely the 
inconyeniences of our social infancy ; for permanent 
laws of God, and provisions for the equilibrium of pop- 
ulation established in nature. 

Had they never seen a child cut its teeth, that they 
could not understand how humanity might be subjected 
to a few centuries of disorder and suffering in the pro- 
cess of developing its industry, art and science, the 
teeth with which it takes hold of nature, and which are 
needed to chew or prepare for its nutrition and assim- 
ulation, thé rich food of our planet’s resources in her 
various kingdoms ? 

The law of equilibrium in population we have al- 
ready stated. It is this; 

The reproduction of the species holds a constantly 
inverse ratio to the development of the individual. 

We observe this through the different grades of cre- 
ation, as well as in species ard individuals. The prop- 
erty of pullulation is more marked in proportion as we 
descend from man and the larger mammalia to its low- 
er species as the hog, rabbit and oppossum, equally so 
in the grades of birds, increases in reptiles and am- 
phibious creatures, and becomes enormous in fishes, of 
which it is calculated that the roe of a single herring 
would, if all its eggs were hatched, and all the herrings 
suffered tq live, fill the ocean in a few generations. 

This law,so evident inthe grades of hature, is equal- 
lysoin species. It is familiarly known among horse 
breeders that a mare may be in too high condition to 
conceive, and special ill treatment has been adopted in 
view of this purpose. The flower raised to high per- 
fection by the careful culture of our gardens, ceases to 
bear seed, or not such at least as will grow. 

The cabin of the poor, whose life is one of rude toil 
and scanty fare, and who is deprived of the advantages 
of social cuhture, so that he often seems to belong to 
an inferior species, generally swarms with children, 
whilst women with the most perfectly developed, sym- 
metrical and beautiful bodies, and most active minds, 
are seldom great child bearers, their life not being con- 
centrated in their uterine system. 

Excessive pullulation evidently characterizes the low 
and fragmentary development of man and other crea- 
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> name of ty, 
and well-being olall, and its)mem- 
aims to prevent crimes, }o: by ent, 
but by giving a true direction to all }nergies. 

It cannot easily exist except in cynnexion 
other columns of attractive labor—{nitary E 
and Proportional Population. In otr present 
t would be liable to the objection of enouragin 
Many of its inverted branches, or roots may, 
even now be observed. They have all the 
istic of being ex post facto. 

The guaranties of the Odd Fellows, and of the 
various societies tor interment are of this sor{ They 

ntee to dead bodies the rites of sepultre, and 
some go so far as to prepare them for this statepy pay- 
ing the services of physicians, while the bodiegire yet 
only sick, and might otherwise have had a chnce to 
recover. 

But none of them, so far as we have heard ¥, have 

culated on guaranteeing to their members he con- 
ditions of health or. of the enjoyment of the lives; 
profitable employment, well built, well ventilakd, and 
comfortable dwellings or workshops, wholesqe food 
and baths, cheap amusements, etc., though $1 these 
and many other positive benefits might be proided by 

the resources of these societies, and so far fpm im- 
poverishing them, be made profitdble spedlations, 
since all unitary operations, conducted on a larg scale, 
have an immense economical advantage over he little 
isolated operations of that class whose povertyrenders 
them disorderly, improvident and extravagan in all 
their arrangements, each of which separatelyand on 
the small scale of their household, appears tooinsigni- 
cant to be properly cared for. 

We find other inverted germs of this princip> in our 
prisons and penitentiaries, places where work, whole- 
some food, comfortable clothing, and ventilattl dwel- 
lings are provided for those who are consideredsocially 
and morally dead, just. as the rites of sepuure for 
those who are physically dead. : 

Just so long as criminals are separated or cutoff from 
society; they are entitled by our laws to tly neces- 
saries of life, but the hour that they are again|dmitted 
into society this minimum stops. 

Hence, it often operates as a premium on cime, and 
thousands of poor devils, as the hard weathe of win- 
ter comes on, after trying every way to get @ honest 
living, and still finding themselves among hhe forty 
thousand seekers whom New York contais, out of 
employment, commit larceny or some other fence, in 
order thus to,entitle themselves to the provispns of so- 
ciety for criminals. It might be almost as well to en- 
courage loafers. However, this is a matter of taste. 

It is certain that no political, industrial jr social 
measures, can establish general and permaneit recip- 
rocal affection between the rich and the poor classes, 
whilst the poor are exposed to the chances @ misery 
and destitution, from which the rich shrink with hor- 
ror. 

But how can society assure to the poor the necessa- 
ries of life, comprising at least good lodging, clothes, 
and food, without first rendering labor attractive, since 
otherwise the poor would cease to labor as soon as they 
were provided with the means of subsistence ? 

The germ of this guaranty existed amonst the Jews, 
inthe institution of the inalienable homestead, which 
took this form, that the original allotments of the land 
were repeated at periods of fifty years, at the year of 
Pertect freedom in the disposition of prop- 
erty was allowed the possessor, this mortgage for the 
security of the next generation remaining ynderstood. 

We hare already alluded to the opposite state of 
things in Egypt, where the land“had been embezzled 
and monopolized through mercantile intrigues. 

The same causes continue to produce the same ef- 
fects. Given the same principle of incoherent inter- 
ests, the characteristic of crude and unformed societies, 
and time and space yield in its results a series of equa- 
tions extending through all ages and countries. The 
history of Egypt and eastern civilizations is the present 
experience of Ireland and Europe,and is already no 
stranger to our own shores. Names are changed, but 







tures during ages degraded, diseased and full of mons- 

trocities and absurdities, before the laws of true society 

are known ; and the increase must be most rapi® pre- 

cisely among those classes which, from the evil condi- 

tions which repress their own life, are least capable of 
providing for their offspring. The inverted providence 

of the3e ages employs as its agents for effecting an 

equilibrium between population and production, war, 

famine, pestilence, and cannibalism—the results of 
man’s discord with his fellow man by ill ordered social 

relations, with the earth and elements by false or in- 

sufficient methods of culture, and with the animals, of 
which he constitutes himself the ‘tyrant and the foe. | 
The equilibrium thus &ttained is far from implying an | 
amount of life equal to the possible production of the 

éarth, far even from the actual production ; it refers to 

the present wasteful modes of distribution. 

In the reverse of these conditions, we may conclude 
that attractive labor, social charity, or the guaranty 
of the necessaries and unitary education, which secure 
so many conditions of an integral development to the 


lulation of the species, and secure the fourth column of 
socitty—Egquilibrium of Population. 

It is hardly calling for too much faith in God, to 
conceive that when the population of our planet shall 
have reached the highesft*number which its production 
is capable of sustaining, that the developments of soul 
and body attained by the men and women of this 
epoch, will determine an absolute equilibrium between 
birth and deaths. This will be the apogee of human- 
itary life. c 

If the divine mathematics determine forthe ages of 
selfish conflict in which creatures prey upon each other, 
acondition of general poverty, even to the point of 
starvation for the masses, amid immense capacities for 
production, of which their internal conflict prevents 
them from availing themselves; and if it is equally 
evident that the combinations of attractive industry 
will secure to a much greater amount of life, general 
wealth and abundance, it follows that in the middle 
terms between the two extremes, the proportion of sup- 
ply to demand, the cessation of the curse and the be- 


facts remain. ¥ ginning of the blessing, will be effected in the precise 
Third column—Unitary Education. This com- | ratio that men act out true religion, in all their relations 
Lape among themselves and towards the animal creation, 


and substitute for the law of force and fraud founded 
in selfishness, the law of love and justice founded in 
unity. 

To fear that the amount of life. upon the earth can 
ever exceed her capacity of production, is, like all that 
want of practical faith in God which prevails during 
the epochs of misery and moral subversion, equally a 
want of commonsense. . It is just as sensible as if a 
hair on our head should fall-to pulling up and devour- 
ing the hairs around it from an apprehension that more 
hairs should grow on the head than the head had room 
for. 

.. The species and races of the earth are the individual 
expressions of her collective life, refining itself through 
the various modes of sensation, affection, and intelli- 
gence, in the animal! kingdom, and through the attrac- 
tion to unity or sentiment of God, in the human race, 
connecting itself consciously with the central life of 
creation. The noxious and discordant life with which 
our planet now abounds, is at once proof of its strength 
and its disease ; itis like the copious eruption of pus- 
tules which cover the psoric body of astout child: the 
cure of the disease is not by picking off the pustules 
or by setting the noxious creatures to eat each other, 
but by determining a healthy state of the child’s blood 
and nervous system, or of the earth’s circulation, of 
running streams and magnetic currents through an in- 
tegral system of culture, regenerating the expressions 


Istly. Universal education, or education extended to 
all children born in the State, and to all persons admit- 
ted into it, an education which shall be managed and 
provided for by the State, independent of individual 
wealth or poverty, and whose only limitation is the ca- 
pacity of the pupil. 

2dly. Compound education, or education combining 
practice with theory, and useful arts with elegant ac- 
complishments. The State could very ill afford to ed- 
ucate all its children like’the learned striplings who 
leave our collegesannually, with a mania for dissipa- 
uon, a distaste or contempt of productive industry, 
such as.farm work, mechanics, and a practical know- 
ledge of no one useful thing. 

3dly. Education unitary in reference to its fusion of 
the children of all classes, rich and poor, who should 
Possess equal advantages in order that character should 

ave a fair chance of development whefever it exists, 
that friendships cemented in youth may bind the so- 
cial elements in a closes unity, and that no grossness 
tnd vulgarity of manners may estrange the poorer 
“ass from the sympathies of the rich and refined. 

Unitary education is only a provision of self-preser- 
Vation on the part of society, since talents which it 
does not develope and utilize are either wasted or 
‘urned against it in numerous careers of crime, swind- 
‘ng, and parasitical functions. 
in he germ of this provision existed among the Jews 

the dissemination of the Levites, a tribe consecrated 
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1 race, acting without uni-| 
















individual, will, in so doing, prevent the excessive pul- | 
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would remain enough for the rich, population al- 
ways h a tendency to enced the means of sub- 


0 Ricardo :— 

“By the force of privation the number of laborers 
, and the equilibrium is established.” 

ese men living in the sphere of grasping selfish- 
(0 Which incoherence of interests compels, have 
‘looked at present facts, and reduced to formu- 
las the ples expressed in them. The true law of 
eq based upon the Integral development of 
the Individual, and calculated for the maturity and full 
health of the earth as is the present equilibrium by 
wars, famines, and diseases for its ignorant childhood ; 
pre-suppoees, together with refinement in the quality 
of life, its increase in quantity in constant ratio to the 
increas@d-production of the earth. Integral culture 
and refinement of the -oil and elements, give the con- 
ditions for development and refinement of its human 
and other animal species, whilst the same mathemati- 
caf Providence which determines the ratio of life to 
production, may be expected to distribute the different 
orders, classes and genera of life, in those proportions 
most conducive of their general well-being and har- 
monious communion. This principle once established 
in the relations of human society, naturally pervades 
those of the inferior creatures, in which Nature reflects 
the human passions and the characters of society, add 
thus realizes the sublime predictions of ancient pro- 
phets and of modern poets, who have sung of the days 
when “the lion shall lie down with the lamb and the 
babe play unharmed by the hole of the cockatrice.” 

- The conditions of integral development afforded by 
the three columns of Attractive labor, Social charity, 
and Unitary education being destroyed in Egypt, we 
are prepared to find there the noted character of east- 
ern civilizations, excessive pullulation—the opposite of 
this, proportional population, though of numbers so 
great that they might be compared with the “sand on 
the sea shore,” was guaranteed to the Jews: first by 
the Divine favor of their superior organization, and af- 
terwards by a wise polity, which remarkably favored 
the expansion of the germs of Arrractive Lazor, 
contained in agriculture; of the evaranty of the 
NECESSARIES, contained in the inalienable homestead, 
and that of Unirary Epvucation, contained in the dis- 
tribution %f the Levites, and in other customs which 
we cannot at present detail. M. E. L 








Tue Lire or an Autnor.—The means of exist- 
ence, long sought, seemed thus to be found, when, in 
his twenty-ninth year, Oliver Goldsmith sat down to 
the precarious task-work of author by profession. He 
had exerted no control over the circumstances in 


which he took up the pen ; nor had any friendly-exter- | 


nal aid, in an impulse of kindness, offered .it to his 
hand. ‘To be swaddled, rocked, and dandled into au- 
thorship is the lot. of more fortunate men: it was 
with Goldsmith the stern and last resource of his strug- 
gle with adversity. As in the country-barn he would 
have played Serub or Richard; as he prescribed for 
the poorer than himself at Bankside, until worse than 
their necessities drove him to herd with the beggars in 
Axe Lane ; as in Salisbury Court he corrected the 
press among Mr. Richardson’s workmen ; on Tower 
Hill doled out physic over Mr. Jacob's counter, and at 
Peckham dispensed the more nauseating dose to young 
gentlemen at Dr. Milner’s academy ; he had here en- 
tered into Mr. Griffith’s service, and put on the livery 
of the Menthly Review. He was a man of letters, 
then, at last; but had gratified no passion, and attain- 
ed no objéct of ambition. The hope of greatness and 
distinction, day-star of his wanderings and his priva- 
tions, was at this hour, more than it had ever been, 
dim, distant, cold. A practical scheme of literary life 
had as yet struck no root in his mind; and the asser- 
tion of later years, that he was past thirty before he 
was really attached to literature and sensible that he 
had found his vocation, is no doubt true. What the 
conditions of his present employment were, he knew 
well: that if he had dared to indulge any hopes of 
finer texture, if he had shown the fragments of his 
poem, if he had produced the acts of the tragedy read 
to Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths must have taken 
immediate counsel on the expenses of his board. He 
was there as he had been in other places of servitpde, 
because the dogs of hunger were at his heels. He was 
not a strong man ; but neither was his weakness such 
that he shrank from the responsibilities it brought 
When suffering came, in whatever form, he met it with 
a quiet, manful endurance ; no gnashing of the teeth or 
wringing of the hands. Among the lowest of human 
beings he could take his place, as he afterwards proved 
his right to sit among the highest, by the strength of 
his affectionate sympathies with ie nature common to 
all. And so sustained through the scenes of wretch- 
edness he passed, he had done more, though with little 
consciousness of his own, to achieve his destiny, than 


if, transcending the worldly plans of wise Irish friends, | 


he had even clambered to the bishop's bench, or out- 
practised the whole college of physicians. Forster's 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 





President of the French Assembly. 


M. Buchez, the President of the National Assembly 
of France, elected by the highest vote of his colleagues 
in that vast assemblage of nine hundred men, the first 
spirits of France, is a physician ; and his competitors 
for thet high chair, M. M. Iretat and Recourt (one of 
whom received 234, the other 91 votes,) are also phys- 
icians 

We find in the last received number of the London 
Lancet (for May 13th,) a biographical sketch of M. 
Buchez, chiefiy translated from a French periodical, 
L’ Union Medicale ; from which we make a few ex- 
tracts, sufficient to depict his excellent character, and 
which the Lancet calls “ his extraordinary career” — 


for Buchez is, like most of our American master-spir- | 


its, a self-made man. 

« M. Buchez belongs to an humble family of agricul- 
turists,in the department of Ardennes, and was brought 
up at Paris under the imynediate care of his father, 
who held the situation of collector of the ‘ octroi’ du- 
ty. 
sound character ; some of his teachers, who are stil! 
alive, remember it well ; and among his fellow students 


ae and science, among the families of the peo- “= by transforming their ne he secured many friends, who, now in practice in Par- 
isolated th “psoas. with the Egyptian policy, which s need ~— bg Paw eg trouble ourselves about is, have loudly testified their devotion and attachment 
people aan of the | priesthood, who abused the cy ogic as t is of Ma thus. . | to him. M. Buchez has been, for the last thirty years, 
rane te a Z mysteries, and kept up popular igno- A man born in an already occupied world, if his wha: some people are now laboring to appear. He 
they mono > 1 they might prostitute science, which | family have not the means to support him, or if esoci- founded, in 1322, the Carbonari Association, as men- 
izement polized, to purposes of their own aggran- | ety has no need of his labor, HAS NO RIGHT TO cLaIm| tioned by Louis Blanc, in his ‘ Historie de Dix Ans.’ 
-. » Pretending to magical and supernatural pow- | FooD ; HE Is IN FACT SUPERFLUOUS ON THE EARTH ; AND | The following year he was arrested on suspicion of be- 
Fourth col P : ; AT THE GREAT BANQUET OF NATURE THERE 1S NO ROOM | ing concerned in the Berfort conspiracy, and narrow!) 
wetion Sani eetetien proportioned 10 pro- | FOR HIM. Nature commands this man to be gone, and | escaped capital punishment, since his acquittal was 
education aoe en abor, social charity and unitary and she will not be slow to put this order into execu-| pronounced by only one half of the jurymen. 
woul fail'te ou soon rendered impossible, and | tion herself. Let every one in this world be answer- « After these events, M. Buchez gave up politica 
cessive save a society subject to the evil of ex- able for himself and to himself, So much the worse | agitation, and became the disciple of St, Simon, in or 
population unproportioned to the means of gen- | for those who are superfluous on this EARTH. Wel} der to carry out social reforms. He became the edit 


eral well. 
well being. should have too much to do, were we to give bread to 


’ - J . 
of severai socialist periodicals, and advocated some ot 


who are dying of hunger ; who knows even that | his doctrines in a medical 


His medical studies were of a distinguished and | 









ee 


which he established 
in 1827, under the name a Youbnad hes Sciences ef 
Institutions Medicales, as also in a work called Traite 
@ Hygeiene Populaire, which he published with Dr. 
Tretat, who was lately his competitor for the Presiden- 





ey. M.Buchez, after St. Simon’s death, refused to 
adopt Pantheism, as being contrary to the p of 
the an species, (the writer might have added for @ 


better reason, following.) ‘He remained attached te 
Christianity, and advocated, of the new school, theae 
ideas only which related to the improvement of the bu 
man species, and combined these with a vast system af 
Christian philosophy.’ 

“M, Buchez yielded, with great reluctance, to the 
solicitations of the Mayor of Pétis to become his dep- 
uty, and was inclined, after the conflict, to return to 
his literary labors ; but he was at last prevailed upon 
to accept the office. He is more of a practical man 
than Louis Blanc ; for he had, long ago, organized as- 
sociations of workmen, who have ever since prosper- 
ously carried on extensive manufactures on their own 
beneficial account. _ He has displayed, in office, for 
the last two months, an activity well calculated to as- 
tonish those who think that a man who indulges much 
in general conceptions, is unfit for practical life. It 
should not be omitted, that M. Buchez, who attended 
with as much zeal to his professional duties as to his 
literary pursuits, has constantly resided in ‘a little room 
under the leads, has ever been extremely abstemions, 
and has preserved all the simple and unassuming habits 
| of an unpretending agriculturist.” 
| Toan English or American critic, M. Buchez would 
| 8ppear quite too much a fancy man for public life, be- 
| ing a physician, an’author, and even a Socialist. But 
| M. Buchez is, and ever has been a Christian ; that 
| preserved him from the perils and absurdities of the 
| modern French philosophies, from which he has ex- 
| tracted the good and rejected the bad. What was 
| really practicable ip social reform, he has advocated 
j}and helped to establish, to the benefit of the working 
man. [is philosophy has never aimed to be anything 
wiser or better than a “ Christian philosophy ;” and 
therefore it has been a true and successful philosophy 
Such philosophy is the best preparation for public life ; 
j and the wisdom of the author and the philanthrophy 
| of the physician have proved to be neither obstacles nor 
| disqualifications. The elevation of M. Buchez is an 
| honor to France and to a noble profession. 

aanigounistisenaniaeiaipeinegpetsienamees 
_ A Frenen Carirauist anno ws Dottars.—There 
jformerly resided in the city of A Monsieur D.,a 
man of great wealth, but who was ever getting into 
| difficulties when he found it necessary to make an in- 
jvestment. His temperament being decidedly nervous, 
;many were the tricks played upon him. 





On one oc- 
casion he had come to the conclusion that bank stock 
| Was precarious property to hold, railroad worse, and 
insurance stock he wohld’nt have “no how.” Arriv- 
jing at this point, he resolved to leave his spare funds 
} with Mr. G., for safe keepings Accordingly, he called 
}upon him and made deposit of ten thousand dollars. 
Mr. G. received it with reluctance, but informed Mon- 
| Sieur D. that, if he should have occasion for the mon- 
ey, he must give him afew days notice. Some six 
jmonths had elapsed, and all things were moving on 
smoothly as far as the Frenchman’s money was con- 
cerned, when a company of young men were seen to 
enter the City Hotel, and on observing our nervous 
| riend, one of them asked his companion if he had heard 
| of the failure of Mr. G., to which all simultaneously re- 
| plied— Can’t be: impossible!” The Frenchman 
sprang from his seat, and approaching the party, ex- 
claimed,“ Mon Dieu! vat vaslhear? My friend, Mr. 


G., fail! Broke in small pieces! Den I ruin myself! 
| Lam use all up! I am broke in ten tousand leetle pie- 
ces! Mr. G. owe me ten tousand dollars. ‘Oh, mon 


| Dieu! vat sallIdo! Isali break my neck several times 
| in getting dare in five minutes.” With this he started 
| off for Mr. Gs counting-room, where he arrived near- 

ly out of breath, despair on his countenance, and trem- 


bling from head to foot. Mr. G. was astonished at the 
| haggard look, and begged him to be seated. But ne, 
| no seat for him ; “ money was hissuit.” At last, re- 


covering himself, he said, “ Ah! my friend, I hear you 


}fail! What for you fail when you owe me ten tousand 
dollar? Why you not tell me yesterday you fail to- 
jday? By this time Mr. G, saw through the trick, 


j and informed Monsieur D. he would give him a check 
| for the amount. At this the Frenchman was more as- 
jtonished than before, and exclaimed, “ Ah! you got 
jhim!? If you got him, I don’t want him ; but if vou 
have not got him, I must have him! ”"—Hunt’s Mage- 


zine 
rr 


Mepicat Facrs.—Merchants general die of the bil- 
ious, printers of the typhus, and brokers of the remit- 
| tent fevers 
| Masons usually go off with stone, gravel or dropsy. 

Abolitionists and colliers always die of the black 
| vomit ; 
Most tailors leave the world in fits—though their 
| customers rarely do. 

Disappointed actors usually die of mortification. 

If an editor is unwell, you may sure there is some- 
thing wrong in the cireulation 

Misers are frequently troubled with the gripes and 
pain in the chest. 

Seamstresses suffer much from stitches in the side. 

Some of our beffevolent men are frequently attack- 
ed with inflammation of the bowels. 

The children of coopers are never free from the hoop- 
jing cough. 
| Lovers have a palpitation of the heart, and expee- 
torate toomuch. The best remedy is a strong solu- 

tion of Sal Soda. 

| Our congressional orators are never troubled with 
shortness of breath, although with them flatulence is 
} uncommon. 

Dyers are subject to the blues and searlet fever, and 
clockmakers to the tic doloureux. 
| Glaziers are never without pains 


} 


| Brewers are constantly ailing 


| 
| 
i 
| 
j 
j 














The King’s evil is not known in this country, and is 
| becoming rare even in Europe —John Donkey. 
A Gentieman.--Did you ever see a gentleman. 


| We have seen two or three in our day, but real gentle- 


men are exceediugly rare. A gentleman is one whe 
treats everybody with respect, whether he be blaek or 
j white _low or high, poor or rich. He does not bow to 
| wealth, serape his knees'to honor, nor hold his tongue 
| when | es wickedness in high places. You alwags 
| receive from him a civil answer to your inquiry, and he 
|kindly imparts to you any information in his power. \ 
[e will not say @ word to injure your feelings, or allude 
» a subject to pain your heart, Whatever may be 
he will not manifest angry feelngs, or use unbe- 
ming language. He uses no profane or indecent 
words ; smokeg no cigars in your presence, nor spits to- 


bacco juice on your floors. He ‘s the same kind and 
accomodating individual from one week’s end to an- 
other.—Portland Umpire. 
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@, to business, to active life. 
Wits Evcery Coannine. 


The Problem of the Age. 

The “Seience of Politigal Economy—perhaps the 
most vapid and sterile of all the pretended modern sci- 
ences—has yet been of use in one important respect. 
It has served, by means of its immeasurable statistics, 
to place in clearer light the grand characteristic Fact 
of our existing Civilization. This Fact is the inevita- 
ble tendency of Society, in its present condition, to- 
wards what may be called a Commerctat, Fevpatism— 
or to the concentration of Wealth, with all the Powers 
and Privileges incident to Wealth, in the hands of a 
Few Men. Startling asitmay seem to those of us 


ning guiphr separates the two; deeper contrasts are 
daily marking our social condition. — a a 
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out organization. ‘In breaking loose from its ancient ) 


oppressors, it severed also all other restraints. Its 
workings have been left to chance, to incoherence, to 
rivalry, to antagonism, and to universal desultory war. 
Every man has been arrayed against his fellow-man; 
uncertainty and fluctuation has hung over all industrial 
pursuits; while fraud, adulteration, and knavery, the 
unavoidable consequenee of feverish competition, have 
debased and corrupted the entire character of Trade. 
The théory of Free-Trade, (misnamed frée, because 
there can be no freedom where there is no organiza- 
tion,) is, that every man should be left to-présecute his 
business when and where he pleases. Now what ntust 


smaller and less vigorous enterprises, are seized by 
the stronger, like the timid bands of traders by the 
powerful and organisefl robber hordes of the desert, 





and all the rich merchandise and gains of the former} i 


turned into the already plethoric and bursting chests 
of the latter, which gradually strengthens till it is strong 


same convitions with themselves. We would urge 
upon our fiends, in all cases like these, to form them. 
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who boast of the progress of the age, we proclaim it as 
the Single and Prominent Fact, developed by the end- 
less controversies of the Political Economists, that the 


be the effect of such license? _ Is it to elevate Labor, | enough to overrun and usurp whole kingdoms. It| selves int local unions, even though their number raggiin 
or to depress it? Is itfor the advantage of the many, | is impossible, in the thorough incoherence of our com- should be aite small. If there are only some four or ins ; | 
or even of the few? Does it enable society to fulfilits | mercial system, for small- dealers to resist the en- five person, let them come together with as little for. ture © 
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ory nights and barons. 


Rich are growing richer, and the Poor poorer, in every 
civilized nation on the face of the Earth. While 
Statesmen are wrangling over their petty schemes of 
ambition, while Preachers drone through weary pages 
of metaphysical jargon, and philanthropists are sofily 
dreaming of a “ Good Time to come,”—the wheels of 
a Terrible Destiny are rolling the Millions of the Peo- 
ple on to a deeper Pauperism and a more remediless 
misery. 

This, we say, is a Fact—the great Fact of the 
Times. It is a damning fact for Civilization and its 
boasted lights—the Economists, who are puzzled by it 
in a way which, while it expresses their stupidity ought 
to teach them a wise distrust of their methods: but it 
is also a Fact from which good men may learn much. 
We know that few are aware of its existence; that a 
conviction prevails that Society is steadily advancing 
to a higher condition ; that the wants and woes of the 
mass°s are inore and more assuaged; and that the 
tendency of things is to a more equal and equitable dif- 
fusion of all the blessings of life. We are directed, in 
proof of this, to the deep interest in the state and suf- 
ferings of the Many, which is everywhere awakening, 
to the earnest and arduous undertakings for the im- 
provement of the laboring classes, to benevolent re- 
forms carried on at great expense and unparalleled 
constancy,andto the popular sympathies of modern 
literature and art. 

Now, we are not ignorant of these movements; we 
bless God that he has put it into the hearts of men to 
work for the good of the whole, in so many ways; but 
at the same time, we will repeat the assertion of the 
Fact, to which we allude, andhold ourselves ready to 
demonstrate it, beyond a cavil or a doubt. The num- 
bers and the miseries of the Poor are increasing every 
day, while the wealth of the Rich is increasing in a 
still larger ratio. This isthe Fact, It springs, by a 
rigid necessity, from the very constitution of society as 
it now exists! and no amount of benevolence, no 
preaching, no alms-giving, no fine jets of poetic sym- 
pathy, no philanthropic enthusiasm can change the 
Fact, until the constitution of society itself be changed. 
The benevolent movements to which we have referred, 
can only be efficient to the extent in which they de- 
part from the boasted system of civilization. It is not 
our intention to question the principle that Society, du- 
ring the eighteen hundred years of Christian effort, 
has made great advances, in many respects. We, in 
this country, and at this epoch, are immeasurably ahead 
of the societies of Greece and Rome, in all that con- 
cerns the happiness of the multitude. The people of 
the ancient nations were slaves, in every sense of the 
word—they were victims to the arbitrary despotism of 
the State. They had no rights—no property, no exis- 
tence, independent of the State. War was almost 
their only employment ; ‘and the rights secured by con- 
quest almost their only rights. The law of Force, the 


destiny, or does it throw men back into a condition of 
anarchy and misrule? We shall see! 

As between laborers themselves, the results of this 
unrestrained liberty, must be pernicious. It places them 
in a state of antagonistic struggle for the very means 
of living. They are pitted against each other, like 
beasts in a bull-ring, to tear and devour each other ; or 
rather, like the combatants in gladiatorial shows, they 
are forced to fight their own kindred, for the gain and 
amusement of wealthy onlookers. Competition can 
have no other effect than to depreciate the wages of 
labor to the lowest rate consistent with the continued 
existence of the laborer. When the capitalist enters 
the market to hire labor, it is his interest to take that 
which can be had the cheapest. But the cheapest la- 
bor is that which can subsist upon the least or that of 
the very lowest order of workingmen. These are 
perpetually underbidding the better class, and reducing 
them to their own level. A few persons of peculiar 
skill, here and there, raise themselves above the reach 
of the fierce rivalry ; but with the great mags of work- 
ingmen, the tendency must be downwards. They 
gravitate by a law as fixed as fate, towards the point of 
starvation. There is a net-work of circumstances 
thrown around them, which pulls them down as fast as 
they endeavor to rise. It is for this reason that large 
emigrations from an over-populated region, have no 
permanent effect in elevating wages; for this reason, 
that wars and pestilences, which so thin the ranks of 
the multitude, do not increase the rate of their indus- 
trial rewards. ‘The stimulus given to population, by 
any sudden flush of prosperity, soon fills the gap; com- 
petition rages as before ; and the mass, lifted fora mo- 
ment from extreme depression, settles again to ‘the 
dark earth. Thereis no help for them; they must 
pick each other’s pockets; they must cut each other’s 
throats ; their lives must be an internecine war for 
bread ; for if they do not consume their fellows, they 
perish. This is the sad, the horrible necessity! The 
poor, debased Toiler is forced into an attitude of hos- 
tility towards his brother Toiler—poor and debased as 
himself. A choice between the criminal abandonment 
of himself and family, to the gaunt embrace of Death, 
and the indirect robbery and spoliation of his famishing 
neighbors and their children, is the wretched alterna- 
tive with which he is presented. Oh, gloomy fate of 
labor, born to an inheritance of never-ending toil— 
which yet leads to no prosperous issue, but into deeper 
and deeper morasses of struggle and despair! 

Under these circumstances, when the rewards of la- 
bor tend constantly to the lowest rate, and are seldom, 
if ever, above a mere remunerating point, when frem 
the necessity of the case, it is impossible for the mass 
of workingmen to emerge above a certain genetal 
level of poverty—when, surrounded with difficulties 
and depressions, they yet have noinducement toelevate 
themselves,because they can have no prospect or hopef 


croachments of their larger neighbors. They have 
neither the capital to purchase cheaply, nor the capital 
to enable them to sell so cheaply, and, in either case, 
must go to the ground. They are shoved aside out 
of the great channels of trade, or else whelmed in the 
vast artificial whirl and regurgitation of the currents. 

Now, if this view of things be the correct one—if 
there is a tendency to concentrate wealth in the hands 
of a few, while the many are deprived of it, the effect 
must be, as we stated in the outset, to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer—to multiply the inequalities 
and contrasts of society, and to create a growing po- 
pulation of paupers, whose condition will deteriorate 
from year to year, till it should end in violent outhreak 
and insurrection. Any one, indeed, who will open his 
eyesto the actual aspects of society, everywhere in 
Christendom, will see these awful results already 
yawning to devour us. Everywhere we see, on one 
side, extreme opulence bathing its few possessors in 
every defight, even to an oppressive and corrupting 
luxuriousness ; on the other, black depths of poverty, 
where swarming multitudes twist and struggle in their 
wretchedness, like the animalcule in a drop of vinegar. 
We look in vain among the civilized nations for an 
exception. Everywhere these fearful contrasts—this 
horrible injustice—this dense mass of living squalor 
and crime! 

a  — 


The Movement in this Country. 


Our columns have recently been so fully occupied 
with foreign affairs, that we have not had an opportuni- 
ty to hold much converse with our readers on the con- 
dition of the Associative movement at home. We are 
not to suppose, however, that the momentous events, 
which every arrival from Europe announces to us, can 
diminish our own responsibility, or take aught from 
the urgency or importance of the work, which is es- 
pecially entrusted to our hands. *After nearly twenty 
years of assiduous propagandism by our Associauve 
brethren in France, they begin to perceive the effect of 
their labors. Their doctrines have given a direction 
and coloring to the great mass of private convictions, 
which in the aggregate, constitute public opinion. 
Everywhere we discover traces of their influence. The 
idea of Unity of Interests, of Industrial Organiza- 
tion, of the Solidarity of the Race, which language 
but a few years since, would have been condemned as 
the grossest neology, has now become familiar to a 
large part of the population. The sublime humanita- 
ry aspirations of St. Simon, purified of their absurd 
and visionary elements, and shown to be possible un- 
der the rigid methods of Social Science, now enter 
largely into the popular hope. The heart of the most 
advanced nations turns to the social regeneration of 
the masses, as the ultimate object of political amelio- 
rations; and whatever obstacles may be thrown in the 


mality as pssible, supply themselves with the Associa. 
tive publietions, increase their familiarity with the 
doctrines, nd engage in the most efficient measures in 
their powe, for their wide diffusion. Every man who 
looks to Asociation as the guarantee of Harmony, 
should conider himself as enlisted for the war, the 
cause need all his personal devotion, and he is bound 
to labor forts triumphs, until the existing abominations 
of society hall give place to the reign of universal 
Order andfoy. 

During te past year, the American Union has in. 
creased the compactness of its organization, teken a 
general sutey of the ground to be occupied, matured 
the measurs which it wishes to carry into effect, and 
made som preparations for their accomplishment. 
The suppot of its organ, The Harbinger, is the first 
object it aiks at, among the instrumentalities for prop- 
agation. ‘his is deemed the vital condition of its 
efficient acton, end this must be secured at all hazards, 
and at any acrifice. The steady increase of its circu- 
lation, und the new arrangements, has been highly 
encouraging; and unless its old readers, through neg- 
ligence or ppcrastination, fail to renew their subscrip- 
tionsin duejime, its accession of new subscribers will 
soon place ion a firm and independent basis. We 
again repeajour standing request, that every subscriber 
would consjer himself an agent for the Harbinger, 
and feel peponally called on, to aid the American 
Union, by @larging its circulation. With our unceas- 
ing efforts } make it every way worthy the general 
patronage; ive do not deem it incumbent on us to be 
mealy mouhed in enforcing its claims on the energy 
of our friends. 

The American Union is, moreover, deeply convinced 
of the importance of establishing an extensive system 
of propagation, both by means of publications and of 
lecturers. The results of the \ast year, in this respect, 
were as satisfactory as conld be hoped for, in view of 
their limited extent. It is believed that the appropria- 
tions made for lecturers have been in all cases benefi- 
cial. A spirit of inquiry has been aroused, deep-seat- 
ed prejudices have been removed, many persons have 
been inspired with new hopes for Humanity, and the 
cause to which we are devoted has won respect and 
confidencce from those who were ignorant of its char- 
acter andclaims. The present year, it ishoped, may 
enable the Union still further to enlarge its operations. 
The call for light, for instruction,-is daily repeated. 
It is made from all quarters. The way is open for a 
vigorous and successful campaign. We call on the 
friends of our glorious cause not to relax in their ef- 
forts fora moment. The times in which we live, the 





























































‘groans of suffering humanity ,the certain remedy that has 


been discovered for social evils, and the prospect of polit- 
ical emancipation now dawning upon the world, appea! 
to their zeal, their energy, their liberality, in tones that 
may not be disregarded. Let each Associationist in 
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law of the strong arm and the despotic Will, was the success, need we be surprised that the condition of the | way of its accomplishment by a timid or a selfish con- | this country devote himself, with his example, his i- n due 
—, law ; and the whole spirit of society was the laboring classes in every part of the globe is marked | servatism, we cannot but perceive the operation of for-| fuence, his activity, his pecuniary means, in the spirit ies, te 
epirit-of visleace. by wretchedness, care and vice? Need we wonder | ces which will ensure its consummation, and that, at} of devotion and self-sacrifice, which is required by the ll we 

The Feudal order, which came in upon the downball atthe utter degradation of seven-eighths of the popu- | no very distant day. The establishment of a Phalan-| present chaotic age of the world, to the success of the “W 


of the ancient empires, was an improvement upon 
them, though it retained some of their worst traits. It 
was arbitrary and violent ; disdaining the arts of peace, 
and pregnant with war ; its nobles proud, ignorant and 
brutal ; and its masses abject, oppressed and wretched. 
The true ends of social existence,—the elevation of 
a! mankind—were scarcely dreamed of ; for the mas- 
ses were held on the same tenure as the soil,—adscrip- 
ti glebi,—could be bought and sold and transferred with 
the soil; and were in fact, as to their mental and moral 
condition, little better than clods of earth. Yet assub- 
eistence during life, and protection trom the vicissitudes 
of disease and/age were guarantied by their superiors, 
their state was so far in advance of that of the ancient 
multitudes, / 

With the rise of Commerce in more modern times, 
an emangipation of the people began. Their allegi- 
ance to feudal lords gradually gave place to their inde- 
pendegt position as traders and mechanics. A mighty 
commercial class was organized to supplant the orders 
The industriai interest grew 
It soon came to 


‘ sumbers, in power and resources. 
in ons i. 
Competition stim- 


: the leading interest of the State. 


_ alated ingeauity ; the #remendous force of machinery 


was brought in aid of human power; huge manufac- 
turing companies were established; until now the 
Money-Power of Capitalists has acquired a more des- 


potic and fearful ascendancy than the Feudal Power 


lace? Bound, as if by malignant enchantment, to 
their fixed and narrow circle of toil, there is no te- 
course for them but in feverish strife and mutual con- 
sumption. As in the Hell of Dante, we must write 
over their portals, “all hope abandon ye who enfer 
here’—or rather, we might say, that like the wretched 
whabitants of that infernal region, they expand in 
successive circles of ever-widening misery ; some 
cased in the ice of indurated selfishness—some wel- 


tering in the Malgebolio-pool of feculence—others burn- j 


ing incessantly with the fires of hot inextinguishable 
passions, but all frothing and writhing under the ageny 
of the universal curse. 

But, while this depreciation of wages, and the con- 
sequent depression of the workmen, is going on on 
one side, there is a contrary movement taking place 
on the other! Great capitals are growing up in the 
midst of the broadest pauperism. The same spirit of 
competition which bade the working men to underbid 
each other till their wages are reduced to the lowest 
stipend compatible with their continued existence, is un- 
dermining the class of small proprietors and employers. 
They too, like the working men, meet in the market 
on a footing of deadly rivalry—no means are left 
unused by any of them to supplant the others in trade. 
Prices are brought down even below the cost of pro- 
duction—frauds and bankruptcies are the result of the 


stery is already announced as the next step in the great 
progress which has commenced ; the times are ripe for 
the undertaking ; the three great elements of produc- 
tion, Capital, Industry, Talent, are not wanting to the 
enterprise; and in a few years, we shall see in the 
completion of this work, an impression made on the 
accumulated masses of poverty and wretchedness, such 
as no merely political changes could have effected in 
centuries. 
| The work to be done in our own country is similar 
to that which has been performed, with noiseless assi- 
duity, withadmirable method, with untiring energy by 
our Associative fellow-laborersin France. The univer- 
sal spread of our peaceful, harmonious, and all reconcil- 
ing principles,—their thorough elucidation, which will 
also be their most powerful defence,—their cordial re- 
ception by the popular mind, tending asit nowis, to a 
more genuine and comprehensive Unity, than can be 
found in the leading institutions of society, —their prac- 
tical application to an experimental Phalanx, which 
shall illustrate their beneficent influence, —these are ob- 
jects that are to be steadily kept in view, and labored 
for with a wise and persistent zeal, in proportion to 
their unspeakable magnitude and importance. The 
present aspect of our movement demands concentra- 
tion of effort. We have resources for vigorous action, 
which once judiciously combined, would awaken as- 






















great work, and its progress will inevitably be from tri- 
umph to triumph, until our wandering globe shall be 
restored to its true place among the Harmonies of the 
Universe. 


An Inquiry. 
A Correspondent asks— 


“ Why do we not oftener hear tidings from the pio- 
neers of the Wisconsin,North American,and Trumbull 
Phalanx? It doesseem that they might have some- 
thing to write that would interest and instruct the 
friends that are not ae engaged in the attempt 
at realizing some of the unitary ideas. Can we not 
expect something more than an annual statement from 
the men or women at Wisconsin. We presume they 
are among the things called fixed facts.’ The North 
American has not even deigned to give an annual re- 
port to the Harbinger, to cheer the hearts of those that 
wish to see a speedy realization. 

“Ihave been made to understand, (by one who 
ought to know,) that they of the North American are 
in @ prosperous condition, and that they have had ot- 
fers of loans, but will not borrow at present. That 
seemed to me to be a good omen for the future.” 


Doubtless the institutions referred to by our esteemed 
correspondent have satisfactory reasons for not more 
frequently bringing their affairs before the attention of 
the public. We are inclined to commend their mod- 
esty in this respect, rather than to complain of it. It 
is certain that they have never shrunk from public scru- 
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. been supplied with resources, which would ena- 
them to present the imposing spectacle of 


the harmonic order of society ; and that hence, any 
adapted to bring them in undue prominence 
sre the public would be as repugnant to the private 
es of those concerned, as they would be void of 
ity to the general interests of the cause. It is grat- 
ng, we admit, to those of us who are fighting the 
itles of Association, in the heated, dusty, and by no 
ans perfumed atmosphere of competitive life, to be 
, into the interior of the households that are bravely 
raggling for a better order on their own pleasant do- 
sins; but’as they in fact partake so largely of the 
tare of business operations, and are responsible to 
, one but themselves, we do not feel that we haveany 
ore right to expect from them an “annual statement,” 
a summary of their balance sheet, than we should 
om the Cunard Steamers or a Yankee Factory. As to 
y glorification in regard to Associative life, we pre- 
sme that our correspondent would regret to see that, 
; much as ourselves. The experiment has not yet 
jvanced far enough to speak confidently of results, 
hether favorable or unfavorable. It will not be time 
yr that, until the beauty, order, and prosperity of the 
ipalanx are so conspicuous as to force themselves on 
1c admiration of every observer. We are grateful for 
hatever valuable communications our pioneer friends 
ay choose to make, but we should be sorry to crowd 
hem to premature exhibitions, even of the most flatter- 
pg success, for it is true of every good human design, 
sa quaint theologian declared it was of the Divine 
rovidence, “ that you cannot hurry it.” 





First Annual Report of “the Woman’s Associative 
Union.” 

A year since, in response to an invitation given at 
he annial convention of the Boston Union of Asso- 
iationists, ten or twelve women, deeply impressed 
ith the truths of the science of social order, met to 
onsider some method of collective action for the cause 
{f Association. 

Asa preliminary step, a correspondence with ail 
ther Affiliated Unions was proposed, and at once car- 
fedinto effect. A circular, expressive of our strong 
esire for Unitary Action, and a consciousness of Un- 
pn, was sent to those known to be interested in the 
ovement, and also published in the Harbinger of June 
%h, 1847. During the year we have received forty- 
hree leters, in reply to the sixty sent out by us ;, agd 
bur own experience confirms the testimony of many of 
ur correspondents, that this attempt to quicken our 
eal for the doctrine, and strengthen our devotion, has 
hot been wholly in vain. 

In order to meet the imperative demands for funds as 
ebest might, all freely offered according to their 
pifis to impart their accomplishments, or to exert their 
xill,to meet any orders they might receive ; and to 
pay into the Treasury such proportion of the sums 
nus raised as their circumstances would warrant. 

On coming together in the fall, after our summers’ 
beence, we sought to concentrate our efforts for the 
inter, Our plan is well known to you. In the 
atement made at that time of our wishes, it is thus 
xpressed : “ The experiment proposed is to seek the 
0-operation of all our friends, and by the exertion of 
bur skill, ingenuity and taste, to create a demand for 
ie superior quality of that which we could supply ; 
idin December to open a room for the sale of such 
ticles ; to aid our friends in carrying out their own 
private plans ; to seek orders which would meet the 
needs or the skill of each ; to give instruction in such 
pranches as we feel ourselves qualified to teach ; and 
, due time to commence a system of mutual guaran- 
hes, to which end we pledge a certain per centage of 
ll we receive. 

“We would too, make a pleasant rendezvous for 
Tanger-friends who may visit the city, trusting so to 
‘rengthen the ties which already unite us ; hoping also 

p‘ awaken in the uninformed, whom chance may throw 
nder our influence, a desire to know something of 
Social Science.” 

Accordiugly having sought aid through the Harbin- 
ee in een we ourselves held frequent meetings 
Be = for our sale ; but those interested in our 

in this vicinity number so very few, that 

Our progtess was slow. 
Be as we were, we found some organization 
pertehenie on the first of December, 1847, ata 
medi ane ladies, aftera general expression of 
crpiad: weet opes, the following constitution was ac- 
cidea oa : et more general action could be de- 
; e name of “the Woman’s Associa- 


tive Union,” ; ; 
ae Cepted -__ which had been given us, was finally ac- 














Cr 
ee OF THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION. 
RTICLE Ist.—The nam, » ‘ 
vane Associative won, = this society shall be the 
Pathy atin Purpose shall be to bring into active sym- 
earty co-operation all women interested in 
ion, that each quickened by the hope, 
Votedn > may receive anew impulse of de- 
tune, talon oe Work, and be led to give freely of her 
80Spel of gl Maachoe and means, to the spread of this 
Anr, 34.—That toa people. 
we should séek to aceomplish this ob- 












aa by the zeal and devotion of a few private 
jwiduals, are yet in. their infancy; that they have 


jystry ; that theydo not claim to give an illustration | its 
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“ate. 
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: | si'member of this socie- 
sesrisere tyres 


Arr. 5th.—The officers of this group shall be a chief, 

and » the Executive 
Committee of the perform the 
duties of 








clerk, who 
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Art. 6th.—An Industrial or sales’ group shall be form- 
ed each with its own officers, and conducting 


own 
Art. vidio nate Mont hie until some 
on , and can at 
be altered by vote of the dajority. ve 


Ten women at that time signed the constitution and 
during the winter seven others have joined us. 

On the 13th of December, we opened for sale at the 
Room of the Boston Union of Associationists, which we 
had hired during the day for that purpose, the small as- 
sortment of useful and fancy articles, we had collect- 
ed—also books of the Associative school, and re- 
freshments. 

We did not feel authorized to invite the public to 
witness our feeble beginning, but trusted to a few cir- 
culars and the interest of friends to make known our 
undertaking. We have received aid from the Unions 
in Newburyport and Amesbury, also more or less from 
friends in Bangor, New Bedford, Duxbury, New York, 
Chatham, Philadelphia and West Chester, and have 
rejoiced in their sympathy and codéperation. 

Working at disadvantage as we have necessarily been 
compelled to, our expenses have too nearly approach- 
ed our receipts. Some portion, however, (it should 
have been all) has returned to friends of the cause. 


During the year the eoscints have amounted to $411 78, 
Expenses $242, Balance $169 78. 

Receipts. Expenses. Profit. 
Fancy articles, é&c., $19107 $10564 $86 33 
Refreshments, &c., 132 57 85 86 46 71 


100 Books, 33 Tracts 23 50 12 00 1150 
Weekly rent to W. A. U. 8 24 8 24 
Donations 55 50 55 50 

208 28 
Rent of Room, 38 50 38 50 


_——— 


$41178 $24200 $16978 

In the expenses are included the furniture, &c., 
necessary for our out-fit ; also about $25 refunded to 
our friends for articles sold on commission for them. 
The articles remaining on hand are appraised at 35 
dollars. 

Appropriations have been made as follows—$13 
Boston Union-—$15 Harbinger—$25 Religious Union 
—$30 Lecturing Fund of A. U. of A.—$575 for 
gifts—$25 at interest for Mutual Fund——Leaving $56 
in Treasury, part of which is at interest for future op- 
erations. 

Suchthen has been pecuniarily the result of our 
Winter's efforts, and we are asked “do you not feel 
discouraged?” Unhesitatingly we answer no! Not 
boastfully, but sincerely we can say, we have felt here 
too much of a home sphere,and in the reciprocation 
of kind offices, have been drawn too near our brothers 
and sisters, not to feel fully repaid for all efforts; we 
have met too many as strangers and parted from them 
as friends ; we have held too many earnest talks, and 
scattered too many of our pub lications, not to feel that 
some good seed has been sown; and we know not 
what blessing their ripened fruit may bring to the 
movement ; and moreover we have taken a position 
as pledged to this holy work, which gives us strength 
within ourselves, anda starting point for future action. 
We are not discouraged, but if you ask, are we con- 
tent? we shallas unhesitatingly answer ‘‘ no we are 
not content.” 

Let us then look at our position. A smali handful 
at best, among the many millionsin the land, our aims 
misunderstood or misconstrued, advocating views 
which carried into effect would change every relation, 
in which man and woman now stand to their fellows— 
and we, a few feeble women, pledged to such a work ! 
Does it not become us to be humble, and seek well to 
be able to givea reason for the faith which is in us. 
Can we wonder at the incredulity and pity for our folly 
which meets uson all sides? And yet within us, 
rising ever clearer and distincter amid outward tumult, 
nerving us to néw strength and serenity, does not the 
voice proclaim “ God is with us.” It is this law of or- 
derand love which we seek—can we be moved but to 
new faith and unconquerable love ? : 

How shall we best express this love? Let us, first 
of all, seek by lives of perfect purity, of holiness, ot 
nobleness in word, deed, and thought, to so open our 
souls to the Divine influx, that there ever «may flow 
forth from usa sphere of serene Patience, and hopeful 
joy, and then by a thorough study of Social Science, 
armed at all points to meet the queries which shall 
arise,endeavour to draw in all to share this precious 
dowry. - 

Let us especially seek to interest women in the 
cause which will bring to them social redemption. Let 
us say to them if devoted to domestic duties and the 
home circle, we offer what will bring to you duties 
which you can well perform with growing life to your- 
selves and use to all ; what would place you in true re- 
lations with husband, child, parent, brother and sister ; 
give to you home with a fullness of joy you have not 
begun toconceive. Say, if devoted to education, we 
seek integral education. If to literature and art, we 
would make all life artistic, and give a congenial sphere 


| which would impart a new impulse to your own soul, 


and insure a general appreciation of beauty in all its 
forms. If in amy of the reform movements, say, we 
go with y@u heart and hand; we will aid you to do all 
and more than you seek. We would not only redeem 
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y,but we would cause it to bring} derland or Manchester from her Majesty's Palace at 
ness, as best for all. We would not}, Westminster ; and the real obstacles to a physical 
| clothing and provisions at the cheapest | force march of the east upon the west end of London, 
t sick and funeral benefits ; we would guaran-| ate as great, though not physical, as those which would 
tee a supply of all the needs of man. We would] impede the progress of 2 mob from the east to the 
strike at the root of Intemperance, by surrounding all, | west end of England. There is in London no feeling 
with thatfreedom from anxiety and healthful excitement,| of oneness of city. The courtly district with its 
which human nature craves. We would not only break | squares of Palaces ; the vast middle class cities of som* 
the chains ffom the bondman, we Would give him,ed-| bre brick swarming with Professional men ; the towns 
ucation, social position, a home, and this too would we| of shops; the regions devoted to commerce. and 
say to all, who delving and dradging for their scanty | counting houses ; the wildernesses of artisanship, pov- 
bread, find life but a weariness and curse. We would | erty, pauperism ; the interminable suburbs reaching far 
notonly seek to solace and raise the victims, but| away on every side into sheer England—these di- 
would cause that most hideous crime of licentiousness | verse places are so loosely grouped that combined ac- 
to pass away forever ; for woman in her pecuniary in- | tion hardly ever issues from them. It is only when 
dependence, her freely developed nature, and her na-| each has been separately roused by its own distinct part 
tive purity would give the law. of English interest—when Spitalfields has been fired 
Thus seeking to spread our doctrine, by the silent or set on by Manchester or Birmingham ; when the 
yet most potent influence’of character, and the earnest | men of shipping have felt themselves a part of a na- 
expression of anenlightened faith with love for our | tional shipping interest; when the middle class intel- 
impulse, let us seduously strive to accumulate the means | lect has caught often repeated ideas and phrases from 
at the present time for all action. the great country towns—and also when bread and 
How can this best be done? Would it not be well| cheese, and universal solvency, are seriously threatened 
for each woman to acquire some practical skill, which | that London can rise as one man. Whether it ever 
she could render productive, and thus be able individ-| did, or will so rise, I greatly doubt. Hence the best 
ually to aid the cause, whilst collectively, we pursue} way with us, to protect the independence of the legis- 
our present plan, modified and enlarged, as experience | lature, and to house the Queen safely against condens- 
and circumstances direct. Shall we not each, daring| ed minorities, is to keep both in the heart of London, 
the summer, 80 improve every opportunity, that when| where the balance isso complete, that hardly any 
we recommence in the fall, we may offer an assort- | movements but those of private business can take 
ment of well made and beautiful goods, which in their| place. "Whatever reformer bellows here, it is the voice 
intrinsic worth and completeness, shall be an earnest to| of one crying in the wilderness; the wave of his 
all who see them, of the perfection, we would every speech dies away within a circle of itsown, and at 
where introduce. last his very heart becomesa midnight image of the 
We know that in several of the Affiliated Societies,| deep solitudes of London. He finds out to his great 
Industrial Unions have been formed with the injen-| dismay, that what he had deemed a public meeting, is 
tion of preparing articles for our sale. Would it not be | next door toa reverie, and that in shouting out Friends, 
well to suggest that in all the Unions, such circles} Countrymen and Brothers, to an apparent sea of heads, 
should be gathered ; and we could dispose of the re-| he is simply talking to himself and family. Even the 
sult of their labors, receiving from them such propor- | public press of London, mighty as it is, is but the larg- 
tions of the proceeds as they should decide best. Thus| est set of these uncommunicating circles. The most 
gradually, our scale of operations will enlarge, and our| of us are readers of some one organ, which both 
sale’s room become the depot for the production of} passively and actively shuts us out from a knowledge 
the skill and labor of any of our friends, where also| of the rest; wherever two of them touch, the point of 
orders can be received for them. Similar rooms might | contact is hatred and abuse. 
be established in other cities, and in due time a system} _If this be an exaggeration, still there is a truth in it, 
of employment of our own members, and a guarantee | and one which may possibly help you to find out the 
of work might be devised. This too, might give rise} rationale of the exception which London seems to offer 
to a more genera: correspondence amongst the Unions,| to other great cities. I might even go further, and say 
and which (we speak from experience) is a pleasure | that London is a certain image of England, which con- 
they would-not willingly relinquish. Perhaps, too, in} tains not one, but a multiplicity of races, and is a Uni- 
this way we should best come to know for what or-| ted Kingdom ; closely united, that is to sgy, like Lon- 
ganized Union we are ready. Spiritual ties will spring| don, but only by mutual wants, not by any common 
trom this material basis. From mutual attraction and| sentiment. . 
sympathy of taste ; many little circles may be formed,|} For the life of me I cannot divine what the British 
who pledged to each other and their work, will receive ministry are doing, and I have met with nobody who 
ever fresh life from the Union. Is there nota longing} \ nows. Any other men but the Whigs would have 
in many souls. for such communion ?—a consciousness | died of contempt some months ago, but the Whigs 
that it would be to them the opening of a new era?—a| ceem to live upon it. There is no more prospect of 
new birth? their going out through that, than of beetles being 
Has it not been truly said, that when woman freed | sjain by bad smells. Men of all shades of politics are 
from her own timidity, and the prejudices which her} sitting round one table of chicane, with their thumbe 
false education, and the atmosphere in which she lives, | to their noses, winking and nodding with impish piety. 
have bound around her, shall come forth into action,! Every morning the Times newspaper mounts the table, 
that this movement will receive a new impulse not to| and says prayers for the conclave, and looking towards 
be resisted ? 










Europe with irresistible gravity, begins without fail, 

As the sisters of charity in the Roman church, go} « Lord, I thank thee I am not as this publican.” The 
forth on their mission of healing, blessed and blessing, | thoroughly orthodox, respectable and sensible manner 
do we not need some united band, some sisterhood,| jn which England has conducted herself on all occas- 
who under the authority of truth, consecrated by them- sions, from the day of Magna Charta down to the new 
selves and each other, to God and humanity, should} Poor Law Bill: is the morning lesson of young Eng- 
from its own treasury, send forth each member, to the} jand ; and well does the Vimes din it into ourears. I 
work for which God, by the attractions he has given} am however, still afraid that all is not so promising as 
her, has plainly destined her, whether it be of healing} jr Jooks. During the last week we have had some very 
the body, or the sadder diseases of the spirit, engend-| gisturbing Chartist symptoms in various towns, and al- 
ered by ignorance and crime. most nightly in London. The Government is rather 

The thoughts of woman naturally turn to children. nervous about Gall people, as it shows by the parade 
Asa tratsitional step could we not form an education- 
al establishment, where something more nearly ap- 
proaching full justice might be done to the young beings 
entrustec to us ; who would thus be more ready to take 
their staad in the field with the earnest laborers for 
Peace and Order. 

We offer these suggestions to you trusting tp hear 
from you each and all. Should we not remember if 
we are but few, so much the more must we be strong, 
indefatigable, efficient, prompt. God and his good 
spirits will give their aid. 


ee 


of the military, and the concentration of the Police 
force from the surrounding country upon the metropo- 
lis. In Ireland, you see, matters are at the boiling 
point, and John Mitchell is already doomed for tourteen 
years toa felon’s lot in a penal colony. He has been 
veryguilty of unsuccess, which is the damning sin in 
political struggles. 

Upon the whole this country is decidedly uneasy, 
looking wistfully back to the past, dissatisfied with the 
present, afraid of the future. Anarchy is in men’s minds 
here, while on the continent ithas come to their hearths 
also. Principles are none; hopes are none. Lais- 
sez faire and emigration are the pivots of the state 
physicians ; the active and passive negative of their 
barren pharmacopeia. Ineffective Association, inef- 
fective almsgiving, ineffective edacation—abortions of 





Letter from London. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 
Lonpon, June 2, 1848. 
My Dear Frrenns:—Since last I wrote you, the 
European ferment has suffered no diminution ; the | all sorts and sizes, are cropping out of the dreary soil. 
flight of the Emperor of Austria to Inspruck, the And the worst is, that even the parsons are unheard by 
| 


ee 


rible carnage at Naples,and the huge seethings and| the million fold children of want; ume Was, when 
simmerings of Paris, are still new and eventful, even | decent comfort was at home, that poor men looked up 
among the grand scenes of the last three months. | through some pastoral! telescope to a better home, eter- 
Civilization must be in some crowning or decisive | nal in the heavens But filth, misery, and fierce hun- 
struggle, for it ismow a war of capital cities against} ger are necessarily and justly Atheistic. Their wor 
monarchs, of town against country, of companies| ship otherwise would be horrible—would be diaboli- 


against individuals, of combined against isolated hu- | cal. 


manities. How this may end, who can tell? Your Nevertheless, in the bosom of this tempest, in the 
founders foresaw it when they selected Washington as| inhuman workings of this gloomy sea, the social ques- 
the seat of your Representative Assemblies. Ifthe rep-| tion is not far off, but deeply hidden as it seems, will 
resentative principle is to stand, a measure of the same | spring up with its white wings from all sides, when the 


kind would appear to be necessary for more than one | calm which itself has brought appears. Already it is 


European state. ‘This is especially the case where the | partially stated in the language of the age, and that it 
capital is likely to beof one mind on any number of} has not put forth even more power, and taken @ more 
vital questions, or where any single watchword ma} solid shape, is only an evidence that its advocates as 
produce an emeute. In London it is not so, for Lon-| yet, have to clear their souls upon this great question. 
don is not one town, but a congeries of towns. Wap-| Attractive industry : the passional series—aré these the 


ping and Spitalfields are spiritually as distant as Sun- truths of the proximate future? If they be so, the 
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European darkness and despait is all accounted for, 
and yet the regeneration is surer than hope, and the pain 
will be worth the produce. To me at least there is 
nothing which opens up a vein of real hope for the Eu- 
ropean nations, considered not only spiritually but his- 
torically, save and except Association. 

ieee 

To Correspondents. 

Rawvourn, Mass.—“ B, G, VV.” We have reeeived your 
letter. Let us hear from you when convenient. We 
shall not stop your paper. Give yourself no troubleabout 
yi 


A 


Mr. Carout, Ill—“R. ©.” We forward you the back 
numbers requested. We are unable to furnish any back 


volumes. 
$$$ 


Notice. 

The Public Services of The Religious Union of Associ- 
ationists are suspended for the season. Due notice will be 
given of their renewal in the autumn. The members of 
the Union will continue their usual social meetings on 
Sunday evening, at No. 30 Bromfield street, where they 
will be glad to sce all Associationists and others interest - 
ed in the cause who may happen to be in the city during 
the summer. 

James T. Fisner, Secretary. 

Boston, June 5th, 1848. 


Our Weekly Gossip. 

Hien Briner Fountain.—The many strangers who 
have visited the magnificent High Bridge, that bears the 
Croton across the Harlem river, will sympathize in the re- 
grets of our citizens at the loss of the beautiful fountain, 
that threw its majestic jetso proudly into the air from the 
foot of one of the piers. The large pipes which supplied 
it, three feet in diameter, and which now pass over the 
low bridge, are to be taken up andlaidalong the top of the 
high bridge. One line of pipes is already laid on the high 
bridge, through which the city is now supplied with water ; 
when the second line is finished, which will be in about 
three months, the two lines will be covered with earth about 
four feet to protect the water from frost, and then flagged, 
which will make a beautiful foot-path, protected on each 
side by a parapet of stone, about breast high. 

So universal has been the regret expressed by our citi- 
zens for the loss of this fountain, that it has been resolved 
by the commissioners to ask the power to put down a pipe 
expressly to continue it. It is to be hoped that it will be 
granted. 


Extension oF THE City Hatt.—The wonderfully rapid 
increase of our city in population, wealth and businessim- 
portunely demands a corresponding increase in the &fe of 
the City Hall. For years the present hall has been alto- 
gether too small for city purposes, and at the last meeting 
of the board of Aldermen, a report was presented in fa- 
vor of extending the City Hall, with a view to the obtain- 
ing of sufficient rt roomsto answer the requirements 
of the new Constitution, ang offices for the accommoda- 
tion of the departments connected with the city govern- 
ment; as also, probably, for suitable court rooms and offi- 
ges for the United States courts and the Post Office. The 
whole cost is estimated at $350,000, and is supposed 
that the U.S. government would be willing to pay at least 
$15,000 rent for the rooms that-it would require. By the 
plan proposed the Hall would form asquare, with hand- 
some fronts, and having court yards, &c., in the centre. 
The Hall, the report says, was evidently built witha view 
to extension, as can be seen by its brown stone back, and 
the plan on which itis erected. The Committee propose 
to fund $350,000 for the purpose. 


MatsimontaL A@encies.—The Express asserts that 
while many of the matrimonial advertisements that ap- 
pear in our city papers are hoaxes, there are many that 
are unquestionably sincere. From the same authority we 
learn that so far has this rage for advertising for wives 
and husbands extended, that it has been found to be an 
object to establish a sort of matrimonial intelligence office, 
or lovers’ brokerage, for the negotiation of matrimonial 
engagements, and an establishment of this kind has re- 
ally been in operation in this city for nearly a year past, 
and has done quitea thriving business, Despairing swains 
may here deposit a description of the kind of partner they 
would desire, and in due course of time be introduced to 
the maiden, or widow, who might be disposed to accept 
such a mate, and with whom, of course, all trouble about 
“ popping the question,” would be entirely removed, and 
the subject might be discussed, at once, without those dis- 
tressing preliminaries which sometimes stand in the way 
of bashful lovers. To a “man of few words” this ar- 
Tangement must certainly be a delightful one—robbing 
the subject of courtship of that fearful idea, which hangs 
like the dreaded chill of a shower bath, over the hope of 
marriage. 


We once heard ofa very polite Frenchman who when 
asked “ What is the time of day, sir?” replied “Ten o’- 
clock, I am very much obliged te you.” This extra cour- 
teous answer reminds us of an eccentric Evglish Coun- 
try Nobleman, the lord of the manor and a great pat- 
ron of his curate, who naturally regarding him with some 
reverence fixed his eyes upon him one Sunday morning 
during the preliminary service as he observed “Let us 
pray.” “By all means,” was the obliging response of his 
patron. 

The above from the Editor’s table of the Knickerbock- 
or, puts us in mind of a story told of a late distinguished 
Commodore in the U. 8. Navy. The scene is laid at Brook- 
lyn where it is said that a sail loft had been fitted up as a 
chapel, under the personal directions of the pious Com- 
m lore, who as Commander of the yard, was very rigor- 
ous im requiring the punctual attendance of all his subor- 
dinates upon the services. The Commodore himself, 
however, was almost always a little behind the time, and 
the congregation had to be kept waiting until his arrival. 
Upon waddling up to his seat the chaplain would commence 
the service with “The Lord is now in his holy temple, let 
all the earth keep silence before him.” Whereupon, to 
the great delight of the Middies, the polite Commodore, 
taking the compliment to himself, would straighten him- 
self up and gravely bow in return for this public ac- 
Knowledgement of his sovereign authority. 


Fortune Te.iine.—It is asserted by a writer in the 
Express—and we are inclined to think from our own per- 
sonal observations that he is rather under than over the 
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mark—that there are now no less than twenty 
of the black art in this ov 

drive a lucrative business by pret g to have the pow- 
er to reveal every incident of one’s life, from the cradle 
to the grave ; to tell the whole history of the previous ex- 
istence; the present condition and future fate; the time 
of marriage, the partner in life, the number of offspring, 
the time of death, &e. Others assume the power of see- 
ing into the whole internal “Athos - body, 
without the aid of  mesmeric subject, by a sort of intu- 
itive power, or second sight, and to discover and describe 
the hidden causes of disease, which afflict mankind, and 
to prescribe remedies beyond the skill of the ordinary 
medical adviser. One says he makes his calculations by 
the aid of the stars, Another sees all the wonders by 
looking upon a mysterious stone. Another calls himself 
a “ Bottle Seer,” and pretends to use nothing but a shin- 
ing black bottle, to raise these visions in his, mind’s eye. 
Another is a “Seventh Son,” or some other highly “ gift- 
ed and fortunate individual. Another, more honest, ba- 
ses his art upon the “modern sciences,” and disclaims all 
mystery. 

Many of them, says the Erpress, receive $1 for an in- 
terview of fifteen minutes, and have plenty of visitors at 
that—and not a tew among the number from the very 
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‘| first classes in society, both as to wealth and cultivation. 


Two or three of these “seers” have got quite rich in New 
York, and until recently, we are informed that many of 
them did a very thriving business. 

Anothér new work by the author of “Jane Eyre” has 


been announced in London. A clergyman’s daughter is 
now said to be the “ great unknown” author. 


As an instance of the pursuit of science under difficul- 
ties, it is stated in a letter from Mr. Brune (June 14, 1735, 
in the Bodleian Collection) that Mr. Vernon followed a 
butterfly nine miles before he could cateh it! 


An Illinois editor, speaking of a bankrupt in that State ; 
says he broke every k and Sabbath day that has been 
in that State for the last five years, Enterprising gentle- 
man, that! Our only surprise is that he hasnot been sent 
to Congress before this time. 


Qurer Screrscriprion.—A letter passed through the 
New York Post Office, two or three days ago, with the fol- 
lowing direction : “ Mr. Rockweel, worker in marble, tomb- 
stones, &c., with rheumatism in his neck, if cold water has 
not driven it out. Providence, R. I.” 


Deatu From CLaMs.—In our last paper we published 
the death of Mr. John Nowland, of Marblehead, caused by 
the eating of clams. In addition to this, we learn that a 
similar death occurred in Lynn on Sunday last, the victim 
being a Scotchman, employed in the print works in that 
town, named William Austin, aged about 30, who ate a 
few raw clams upon the borders of Saugus river, on Sun- 
day afternoon, and expired in convulsions shortly after.— 
Salem Register, 15th. 


ART REVIEW. 
einen g ee egeet neers — ™ = — 
Por the Harbinger. 
The Greek Slave. P 

I have seen the Greek Slave. And I take the first 
leisure moment to put down the thoughts which it has 
suggested. 

Let me premise a confession. I confess I was 
strongly prepossessed against this celebrated work of 
art. I believe I had prejudged it very decidedly ; not 
however from any lack of cordial good will and_sin- 
cere respect for Mr. Powers. All that I had heard of 
him had tended to create in me the greatest esteem 
for him asa man; and I was all ready, so far as per- 
sonal considerations went, to be as proud of our coun- 
tryman as the proudest. That, as an artist also, he 
was possessed of distinguished talent, I had no ques- 
tion. I had seen only two works of his, busts, the 
Proserpine of the late E. L. Carey (of Philadelphia), 
and the Genevra belonging to S. C. Phillips (of Salem, 
Massachusetts), both beautiful enough to justify the 
highest expectations. Besides, I do so heartily honor 
all artists, all, who, by any stretch of courtesy even, 
can be styled such, that I am acquitted in my own 
mind of being prompted, in what I may here say, by 
any personal feeling whatever. 

My prepossessions, or my prejudices, if it mugt be 
so, were caused by the idea I got of the work ar all 
hands and from its warmest admirers. I could not 
help thinking, from the account that was given pe it, 
that the artist had either selected an impossible \sub- 
ject, or had failed in embodying a true idea of it. That 
the subject, so far as it was indicated by the mere title, 
“The Greek Slave,” is, in the hands of genius, par- 
ticularly intractable, there was no reason to suppose. 
“All works of genius are indeed alike impossible until 
they appear.” And yet genius is shown in the/bare 
choice of subjects. When the subject of a piege of 
sculpture or painting is mentioned, we always have an 
intuitive perception of its fitness or unfitness to afford 
scope for genius. If it isa good subject, we see at 
once that it is so, and wonder it had never been 
thought of before. There was nothing in the /bare 
title of Mr. Powers’ work to suggest a doubt of its fit. 
ness for the purposes of his art. It was not difficult 
to suppose that it might be treated with effect. It was 
not, therefore, the subject about Which doubts arose, 
but the manner in which the artist had handled it. I 
was told that the Greek Slave was represented by the 
figure of a beautiful woman divested of all drapery, 
and exposed for sale manacled. Manacled! That 
chain—every rising expectation of a great work of 
genius was bound down at once to the earth by that 
fatal chain. It seemed to me a capital defect. Not 
merely because the Turks do not chain their female 
slaves, although I think this is a consideration, which 
j ought not to have been overlooked by the artist, but 
| because the chain is wholly out of place. If the beau- 
tiful slave is supposed to have been ordinarily kept in 
chains, yet when her beauty was exposed to tempt a 
brutal purchaser, her chain must be supposed to have 
been removed with her garments. Why then was the 
;chain restored? To prevent escape? Her unelad 
|gendition were ample security against that, more ef- 
| feetual than double irons. The use of iron is under- 





on the score of taste. The two thir 
ous to the last degree,—an iron chain, 
tion of female beauty. One can almost 
Turk, who came tg buy the slave, growling out a curse 


in the name of Allah, not merely on the useless bar- 


barity, but on the deformity, of that appendage. 

But it may be said that this criticism is too minute, 
and matter-of-fact, that the chain is not to be inter- 
preted to the letter, that it is introduced merely as 4 
symbol of the condition of servitude. In this view it 
is still objectionable, because the same thing might 
have been expressed just as distinctly in some other 
way, without so palpably violating the harmony of the 
whole. The frailest band, confining the hands, would 
have sufficed tovindicate the slave. Only a slight in- 
cident of this sort is requisite or even allowable, if the 
state of servitude is signified, as it should be, by the 
figure itself. 

When, upon these grounds, I ventured to express a 
doubt of the claims of this work, as a specimen of high 
art, I was told of the exquisite beauty of the figure, 
and profound depth of expression in the face and at- 
titude ; I was bidden to wait till [had seen it. Well, 
I have seen it at last. And one simple query goes far 
to determine the merits of this exquisitely wrought 
marble. Remove the chain, and would any spectator, 
the most imaginative and the most acute, be able, from 
the study of the figure alone, to form the most distant 
guess of the special design of the artist? Would any 
one, at first sight or at last, surmise that it was de- 
signed to represent a slave? That it is Grecian, 
would perhaps more obviously appear. 

That, as a simple figure, it is well nigh as perfect as 
mortal hand could make it, that it is wrought with a 
mechanical skill almost miraculous, that the artist here 
shows himself possessed of rare power in respect of 
execution, I am far from denying. That I concede 
promptly and with my whole heart. That he has the 
still higher gift, the creative power of genius, I have no 
disposition to deny or to bring into question. But I do 
say that that highest giftis not illustrated in the present 
work. The face is very beautiful, very tender and 
very womanly. And perhaps, by studying it long, a 
spectator of lively fancy may look into it a deeper and 
more definite expression, accordant with the supposed 
condition of a slave. But just in proportion to the 
beauty of the form and visible proportions of the fig- 
ure—just in proportion to the torce of the appeal which 
it makes to the eye and to the sense of physical beauty, 
should be, I maintain, the directness and power with 
which our higher sentiments are addressed in a work 
such as this professes to be. Here it is,I think, that 
Mr. Powers’ statue fails, and the failure affects the es- 
sential merit of the work. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. The objection which I make to the “Greek 
Slave,” is not that it appeals, from head to foot, to the 
mere sense of personal beauty—in other words, that 
the figure is not draped. But upon the very plainest 
and the very highest grounds, upon the ground of those 
moral distinctions which art, and genius speaking 
through art, should do nothing to confuse, but every 
thing to illustrate and enforce, we may fairly demand 
that, while the sense of visible beauty is thus elabo- 
rately consulted, there should be a direct appeal to 
our higher senses, an appeal, not hidden within the 
marble, and perceptible only to an active fancy, but 
written in every feature and every limb, and going 
straight to the heart of the beholder. In no other way 
can Art be excused for addressing so powerfully the 
simple sense of physical beauty. In this wey it may 
be not only excused, but justified, amply. If indeed 
we consider it the highest aim of Art to gratify the 
sense of beauty—beauty of form—to manufacture Ve- 
nuses, why, then let it be so understood once for all ; 
and do not let us any longer ery up Art for its moral 
and religious purposes, for its high spiritual office. But 
we do not so consider it,as dealing only or mainly 
with the senses. It is the minister of our higher na- 
ture. It should manifest the beauty of holiness, and 
its grace should*promote our growth in grace. I use 
these scripture phrases in no narrow sense. If the 
Greek Slave, as a work of art, were as true as it is said 
to be—if it faithfully expressed the idea it professes to 
represent, it might still address itself, with whatever 
power the artist could give it, to the sense of the beau- 
tiful, but it is indispensable that it should appeal still 
more powerfully to our purest sentiments, breaking up 
all the hidden fountains of our most sacred sympa- 
thies. It would awaken in us a new and godlike pity. 
We should come away from it with d new sense of 
the sacredness of womanhood, and of woman’s unut- 
terable wrongs, when she is thus made a victim and a 
slave, and that flower of heaven is flung down to be 
trampled upon by the miry hoof of sensuality. In 
fine, it should act upon us with a sanctifying and re- 
generative power. We should feel as if we had been 
listening, not merely to a sermon, but toa sermon of 
unequal pathos, expressed in the enduring marble, 

Does the Greek Slave produce this effect? It grati- 
fies the sense of the beautiful. There is no doubt of 
that. And it is also unquestionable that it gratifies 
our national pride. Such works of art furnish a pretty 
decisive refutation of the opinion which is abroad in the 
world that we ¢ake little delight in any thing but 
steam-engines and railroads. But what further? Per- 
sons visit the exhibition, prepared in a greater or less 
degree-to appreciate the statue, not only by their na- 
tional predilections, but by whatever romance agtaches 
to the idea of a Greek woman, and by all the humanity 
awakened by the thought of a slave, and a slave sold 


the old 


Consider the fact which this statue is intended to repr. 
sent. Here is a woman, the perfection of whose form 
is designgd of course to express the ideal beauty an, 
purity of womanhood, but not only a woman, the Idea) 
of her sex, but a Greek woman, a Christian w 
nurtured in the faith of Him who extended a hand ;, 
woman and called her, “Daughter.” Were it a Cir. 
cassian that is represented in the marble, or one of 
those voluptuous beauties of the East, who, we may 
suppose, grow up in the contemplation of a 

harem as one of the possibilities of their destiny, 3, 
might be imagined to bear her fate with composure 
But this woman, a daughter of Greece, whose features 
disclose her lineage, exposed to brute looks more to. 
turing than barbed arrows dipt in poison, the doome; 
slave of the Turk, the dreaded enemy of her religion 
and her race,-how can she stand thus serene and 
erect, when the sanctity of her nature is Outraged by 
this exposure? Where is the bending and shrinking of 
her form, that expression in every feature and every 
limb of her unutterable agony, which should make the 
gazer involuntarily to turn away his eyes, as if, by fas. 
tening them upon her, he too was sharing in the sacr). 
lege? What an infinite tenderness—what a depth of 
sorrow should the sight open within us! In view o 
that fair shrine thus exposed to indignity and desecrg. 
tion, a sense of holiness should stir within us, such ¢s 
no temple, built with hands, though standing in all the * 
majesty of art, could create. 

I know that it may be contended in vindication of 
Mr. Powers’ representation, that the agony of the 
slave is mighty, but that it is conquered—hidden ji 
her heart, that she exhibits an angelic resignation, 
This suggestion strikes me simply as an exaggeration, 
There are sufferings which cannot be borne, and ough; 
not, without signs of suffering. If the serenity of the 
Greek Slave is approved, the cry of anguish that burs: 
from the cross on Mount Calvary, must be condemned. 
Thee is in the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Ars 
an od picture representing the martyrdom of one of 
the eld saints, who is stretched on iron bars, under 
which flames are kindled. That bed of fire was a 
bed of roses, compared with the supposed condition of 
the Greek Slave. I do not ask that her attitude 
should be violent or her features convulsed, but when 
we look to see how she endures the torture to which 
she is subjected, we expect that, in some way, not an- 
ticipated by us, brt well known to genius, her soul 
shall be revealed to us. But we are disappointed, and 
forced'to feel, so far as the sentiment of the work js 
concerned, that she is indeed made of marble, through 
and through, solid, inanimate stone—a circumstance 
which the exquisite and life-like moulding of her form 
was leading us to forget. From the chain alone do 
we learn that she is a slave. W.#H. F. 

Philadelphia. 

Opera in Boston.—I Giuramento. 

Through three performances of this opera of Mer- 
cadante, the beauty of the music has continually grown 
uponus. A serious obstacle for some time to an ap- 
preciation of it, was the obstreperous, deafening, and 
almost unintermitted clamor of the trombone ani 
trumpet. The composer has given these instrument: 
a prominent part, it is true, in all the spirited and fe 
tive music of the first scene, where, with the mellow 
French horns,(or as the Germans have it,“wood-horns’) 
their prolonged and eager tra la la would have a fine, 
inspiriting effect, if they were only played with some- 
thing of that blended proportion and subordination for 
which the Steyermarkers were so distinguished in the 
use of brass instruments. These performers put the 
steam on as if they were playing in the spacious opera 
house in Astor Place. The Howard Atheneum is bu! 
a parlor in comparison, But after all, the great deli- 
ciency is in the numbers of this orchestra, which is bu! 
an apology for one consisting, as it does, of only eigh- 
teen members, many of whom, to be sure, are admira- 
bleplayers. There should be twice as many stringed 
instruments to give a blended, solid quality, an effect 
as of one organic common life, to instruments whic) 
might be faultless individually, 

The best test of the purely musical excellence of 21 
opera liesin its orchestral parts.~ Those of [I Giura 
mento, (so far as the rattle of tongues among the au- 
dience allowed us to listen to them,) gave us an impres- 
sion of rare beauty, richness, variety and strength 
They abound in delicate and graceful melodic figures, 
which twine themselves significantly about the central 
vocal parts. It is not very deep music, but it is ex 
ceedingly graceful, tender, and at times impressively 
solemn. The flute, oboe, and clarinets are used with 
beautiful effect. We may allude with pleasure to the 
very florid, but expressive flute obligato, which prelvd- 
ded to the second scene, in Bianca’s chamber, and af- 
terwards accompanied Bianca in her solo ; and to the 
beautitul prelude on the English horn, so delicately and 
chastely played by Sic. Rimas in the last act. The 
youthful violoncellist also excited applause by a similar 
solo in the second act: 

The plot of “the Oath” is rather involved. It ha 
nothing of that compact, dramatic unity of Lucrezié 
Borgea. Yet it has some highly tragic scenes. lis 
passional material is chiefly jealousy and revenge, 
deemed only at the last by one sublime act of self-sac- 
rificing magnanimity. Let us follow it in order. 
First, we liked the opening festal chorus, in the P" 
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we oe revellers retie, and Viscardo (Brxsvern) 
oa his beloved Bianca, who has been forei- 





taken from her native Catania, and brought here to 
court of the proud eas = Teeemiat, 
qho isabout to make her his bride. _ Benedetti _elec- 
trifies you im this solo, this passionate outpouring of his 
heart’s longing 5 and the music suits him, it is fall of 
those tones of Benedetti; we would not have them 
told out Jess sparingly ; you cannot complain that he 
ives you little, if he utters but a few sentences of re- 
citative, or one song in an evening. 

The chorus return, calling for Eloisa, the queen of 
the feast. ‘This too, is spirited, only the trombone and 
trumpet raised too terible a storm of impatience. With 
them is Manfredo (Rosst Corst,) who has allowed his 
heart to be captivated by Eloisa. He is tortured by 
suspicion that a rivaldetains her from her guests, and 
gives vent to this feeling in a very quaint, syncopated 
air; Fier sospetto ohime, the pointed accent of which 
js quite expressive. ° The bari-tone of this singer is 
warm and smooth, but without much vitality or reso- 
nance ; there isa sort of unbraced, yielding, flabby 
quality in its vibration, as in the lowest tones produced 
by reed organs. His style is spiiited, his action free, 
perhaps a little excessive, and he executes with ease. 
It is the electric spark, rather than taste or culture 
which is wanting. 

Tauri enters as Eloais, and at the same moment, 
from the other side, Viscardo, whom she loves, deceiv- 
ing herself with the idea that her love is returned. Her 
little by-play with him before she meets Manfiedo is 
admirable. Here then isa situation which gives room 
for a quartette, which is one of the gems of the piece. 
Manfredo loves Eloisa ; Eloisa loves Viscardo ; Vis- 
cardo is seeking his Bianca: “how painful to be. near 
the beloved object and not be able to express, &c.” ; 
this is the burthen of their strain. Meanwhile another 
voice joins in ; it is Brunoro (GivBILe!) a rejected suit- 
or of Bianca, who recognized Viscardo and sees here 
an opportunity for his revenge. This complicated theme 
is powerfully wrought into music, which sent a lively 
but harmonious shock through every nerve of those 
who heard it. Eloisa accounts for her absence to Man- 
fredo ; she has seen Bianca, and been struck by a sud- 
den resemblance toone to whom she had bound her- 
self years before, by an oath of gratitude. Bianea had 
saved her father’s life, whom her own father had made 
prisoner. The chorus: “joy to Elaisa,” is renewed 
and the scene closes with a quartette and chorus in 
rapid unison, earnest and inspiriting, every voice and 
instrument braced up to its fullest strength ; Truffi 
climbing in a series of glorious thrills, “while Benedet- 
ti’s notes keep rolling in, a full, exhaustless flood.” 

The villain, Brunoro, feigning friendship to Viscar- 
do, has agreed to conduct her to Bianca’s abode, at 
the same time plotting to interrupt the lovers by send- 
ing Eloisa there, and finally by warming the jealous 
tyrant Manfredo of their meeting. The scene is Bi- 
anca’s room in the palace. After the prelude with 
flute obligato, above mentioned, her lady attendants 
enter singing a delicious chorus about the beauty and 
the grief of their mistress. Bianca (Liert: Rosst) 
enters, her thoughts turned back upon her youth, her 
native Catania, and her lover, little dreaming that he 
isso near. A series of very difficult arias here tasked 
the full powers of the fair contralto. In action she 
was ill at ease, and wore her feminine robes with less 
grace than the costume of the young Venetian gentle- 
man in Lucrezia Borgia. Her voice, too, wanted 
power, as we have said before, yet in quality it is a 
contralto of the purest kind, even throughout its com- 
pass, richand warm, and flexible, and full of feeling. 
Her style and execution appeared faultless. Her in- 
terview with Viscardo is rapturous, but brief and agi- 
tated, for she picks up a letter dropped by Brunoro, 
threatening vengence, and already an approaching 
light betokens discovery and danger. After concealing 
her lover, she extinguishes the lights and feigns to sleep 
upon the sofa. Eloisa softly enters, remarks the smok- 
ing lamp, detects the feint, tries every door and hiding 
place in search of Viscardo. Trurri’s impersonation 
here isadmirable ; her announcement of Herself and ot 
her revengeful determination to destroy Bianca and her 
faithless lover, is both beautiful and terrible. Her 
song: Di Viscardo is son amante, (“I too love Viscar- 
do ; for you he has betrayed me ;”) the answering mel- 
odies of Bianca entreating mercy, and the exquisitely 
delicate figures of the accompaniment, are highly ex- 
pressive and full of beauty. As Eloisa goes to call 
the Count, Viscardo rushes out to meet her ; she taxes 
him with infidelity ; Bianca discovers herself by pro- 
ducing the miniature portrait which Eloisa had given 
her when she saved her father; and just then Man- 
fredo with his guards, surprises them all. Here fol- 
lows another powerful quartette. The Count’s imme- 
diate purpose of revenge is interrupted by asudden cry 
from without “To arms !”—an invasion from Agtigen- 
tum, stirredup, it seems, by the wretch Brunoro, who 
thus hopes to avenge himself upon all his enemies. 
This is burdensome to the simplicity of the plot, but 
it gives occasion for a very spirited, martial chorus, 
Manfredo exhorting, his soldiers valiantly responding, 
the women praising and ensuring them the victory, 
and Bengverri playing with all his voice and all his 
Soul into it, ashe draws his sword, thirstinig for the life 
of the traitor, Brunore. 

The second act opens with the triumphs of victory. 





48 was omitted, and the curtain rose discovering an 


enclosure filled with tombs, cypresses, &c. Manfredo 
Come out from a monument, in which (not forgetting 
love's Tevenge in warlike triumphs,) he has secluded 
Bianca, giving out that she is dead. As he soliloqui- 
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‘ of ers are om without ; (t 
was rather coarsely done on the part of the female 
chorus ;) the sound smites his conscience, and he tries 
to pray, but is soon interrupted and forced to shake off 
what he perceives to be weakness, by the voices of his 
warriors, impatient at his absence. This is the prin- 
cipal scene for the baritone, and Sienor Ross: Corst 
came up to its requirements ina creditable manner. 
He goes off with his warriors, and Eloisa enters. 

Si compia il giuramento (Let me fulfil my oath,) 
are her first words. The elegant and courtly woman, 
queen of smiles and festivity, appears in mourning 
dress, pale with sorrow, and-with a sublime determina- 
tion of self-sacrifice in her whole look. And Trurri 
is adequate to either character. She has put away 
jealousy and revenge ; she comes not to meet her ri- 
val but her benefactress, whom she was bound by oath 
toserve. She comes to save Bianca. The Count has 
made her privy to his purpose of assassinating the 
maiden ; she has persuaded him to try poison, and has 
volunteered herself to administer it. She opens the 
door of the monument, and Bianca in long white robes 
comes forth and greets the air. She starts at the sight 
of Eloisa, but is soon re-assured by the cordial voice 
of her no longer rival, who gives her a juliet narcotic 
instead of poison. The music and the acting of the 
whole scene rose with the sentiment. The duett, in 
which they embrace each other weeping, Dolce confor- 
to al misero is profoundly beautiful, and to us worth all 
the sweets of Norma. 

Eloisa has the seemingly lifeless form of Bianca ta- 
ken to her own palace, till the influence of the narcot- 
ic shall pass off; and here is the great, the closing 
scene. TRUFFI was divine in it ; in the mingled sub- 
limity of her high moral determination, and of her 
beautiful despair at the thought of renouncing her lover 
and her life for her friend ; in her meeting of Viscar- 
do who rushes in infuriate, charging her with the mur- 
der, first supplicating mercy and then with affected 
triumph and defiance, declaring that “she did it, only 
she ;” and finally in the death-scene, after Viscardo 
stabs her,and as Bianca awakes, and the whole truth 
is known. We have neyer witnessed acting more im- 
pressive than that scene. How exquisite the delicacy 
of those tones, in which in the extremity of haste she 
answers to Viscardo’s inquiry : “ By whom is Bianca 
saved?” Da me, perte (by me, tor thee)! How 
beautiful, in her death struggle, the movement with 
which she lifts herself up and gazes fondly into his 
face! Her singing isthe soul of feeling, the voice al- 
most transfigured; and what an outpouring of the 
whole heart in that prolonged trill, which commencing 
softly, swells to a power almost beyond herself, and 
passes away like the shudder of emotion through your 
own limbs! Truffi’s trill differs from any we ever 
heard. It isnot a mere ornament; it has a positive 
significance ; it is a true utterance of passion, and is 
like the trembling of the hand in every earnest gest- 
ure ; only it is so much deeper than that, rising, like 
the bubbles of fixed air, apparently from the deepest 
well-springs of her being. Brnepetti was scarcely 
less admirable in this scene. He, too, was sublime, so 
far as the less disinterested sentiment of his part al- 
lowed of it. 
passion flashed out in that passage: Se m’era cara! 

Oh quanto! (If she was dear to me, oh, how dear, 
&c.) There was dignity in his despair, and a religion 
in hisrage. In no singer, and in very few actors, have 
we seen such perfect abandon as he shows. Each ar- 





tistic triumph with him is a total, integral act of his | develope, ina 
whole being ; his whole nature goes out in it; there is 
He is fully 
present, there, the whole of him. And this constitutes | temof Psy 


no half-ness, no lifeless imitation about it. 


a harmony not often enjoyed in the imitative or even | ney p 


in the lyric arts. 





TO. TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 
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All the glory of his voice and force of | developed so large an amount of knowledge, 
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Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Poles rene ome Life—Notes. me 
by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


—_—_—_—_"_-_----—_—— 
THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
‘ INSTITUTE 
ie located at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages or day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favo auspices. 

The are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 ra > in pOemge style, suf- 
n ents. 

Should the Establishment mest with the approbation of the 








pati an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred al patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 


square—-a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing oprings, of the purest 

wes and best chosen Temperature. e scenery is delight- 
ful e air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out shang inducements, being sit- 
uated in @ Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrond Bevv, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weekly charge will be Exght Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Six Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
—" = eee the —_ will be increased accord- 

° e examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars. Ltei 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them all necessary bandages att he Institution 
at fair These articles are to be removed from the Insti. 
tution when they leave,as in no case. can the Managers con- 
sent to any —— treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear premenns that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samve. Wess, Esq_, (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
del will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
c for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 
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BUCHANAN’S 


JOURNAL OF MAN. 


TT undersigned es to publish in Cincinnati a month. 
ly magazine, under the a!ove title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system o® Ani 1- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso- 

hy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 

r. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches which he has 
ve placed him 
far in advance of Se laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa smail circle. 

The Jounnat or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
a a for the development oh the entire science of Man—of 

is phrenology, physio , physiognomy, and true philoso- 
phy, presenting the whole a new and striking light, as illus- 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will 
sfstematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenolo 


; an entirely novel and sin ly accu- 
- system of Phy 


omy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
w system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a tific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 
} , and method of discovering character with 
cerfainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
y of Disease ; a new 7 of Dietetics and Hy- 
gieie ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- 
ence ; and an occasional view of matters still more remote from 
oe ee — a 
e Journal illustra y engravings, hh ysiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable c petes 


scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 


nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the | renarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. 


Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Twesday in August next. 
The exercises of the session will consist of Lectures, combined 


with examples and practice, on the best methods of teac 
classes, on singing, chanting, kc, harmony, ———, 
the cultivation of the voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, 
and instruction in instrumen 


and due notice will hereafter be — of the day of ing. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 

invited free of charge, and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1848. 4m 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 


A Curae Montuiy Periopicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, wd means of Lan. 
e Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
has been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 

iven it. 
. To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say; 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of oo object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contam 24 iarge octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 @ year, always in advance, or six 
Copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher, 


post paid, Cincinnati, O. 
ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jl Editor and Publisher. 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 
GENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

‘‘ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
or fitly introduce this book to the American 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the ping for our meridian.” — Mass. r. Rev. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. mill tf 





and orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devotedjto the practice ot 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days, 


ublic. Itisalto | 


The Journal of Man will be publish 
of orty-eight each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or 
$20 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in he first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 
adiressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 


monthly, in numbers 


Jincinnati, 1848. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
rw, Theorie de l’Unite Universelle, 4 vols. $400 


Nouveau Monde Industrielle, - + 100 
« Theorie des Quatre Mouvemens,_ - 125 
Cantagrel’s Fou de Palais Royale ht a 


.ulien Le Rousseau’s Notions de Phrenologie, —_- 100 
This work points out the accordance between Fourier’s an- 
alysis of human nature and that presented by the Phrenolo- 
ists. 
Also, a splendid full length portrait of Fourier, - $3 00 
A lithograph sKetch of the Phalanstery, giving a 
birl’s eye view of a village arranged according to Fou- 
rie’s theory, different sizes, from, - - - $175 to 75 
Afew copies of these works are just received from i 
and for sale at the above remarkably low prices at the “ies 


HARBINGER OFFICE, 
jel? 9 Spruce street. 


W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publicati { 

the day, which he will supply at the lowest trices. sop 

Among others too numerous to mention are the acts : 
i 





Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. : 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 
book, - = . - = 2 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, - 25 
The Apocryphal Testament, - % 
7 French Cook, giving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, : - - - 25 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 25 
i and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
V. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. d4 
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ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 13} cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No. 9 Spruce streeti 
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_ DEPOT 189 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Ameana CELESTIA, or Hea’ steries contained in 
aie te nee ‘open ; and index. 
"The Explained accorain Spiritual Sense, 

tee nvreced tha hreses wrk ne seston ser 


* The Four Leading Doctrines ofthe New Chath Dat th 
e ies of the New Ch 08e 

eee wae he Sacred Scripture, to w added 
the White ; , and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 ¢ents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine. —10 ots. 

True Christian on, or the Universal Theology of the 
Wat trrestive concsrelag the Lest Judgement end the Destrae- 

udgement and the Dest: 

tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,~ 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. ° 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 


Government is lated. 62} cents. 
The hts of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 


= concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 

T seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary E tion of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12\ cents. 
PA he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 

cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


oa Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols, 
25. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do.each No. 44 cents. 

mae A Key, do 50 cents. 


Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sei 
ences. $2: 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 26. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 25 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. 87 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 62 
Guardian Angels.: 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 


139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 31 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. | vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12mo. mis 





RUDOLPH GIARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor Howse. 

List of New Importations. 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 

Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 
niss des 18 februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther’s Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und —— von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
8Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. . 

e Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 
Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahlstichen. Cartonirt $275 
“ Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit. 2 Baende mit,vielen Stahl- 
stichen. gebunden, $2 50. 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jah g neuer 
Herausecs- von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismus, deu e, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $) 75. 

Cate. 4. Stunden gividlieher ht. 4 Auflage, ge- 

anden : 


$2 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 375. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas,nach den neusten Quellen .J0 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der elsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt $1 50. 
Pyrker, J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahistichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00 
Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der en Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. ; a 
Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vo]. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
lete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21 00 : 
Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
Five HUNDRED original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20. 
Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand. 
0G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of thiseminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred a poten, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies ric ny bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 

The True O zation of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier, 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in.respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book ia bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing taneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating bis under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
js of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 








OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the American Union oF 
AssoctaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
Ne. the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene. 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers om Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 


9 Spruce St., New York 





WORKS. 

RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
O borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 

HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
in the village of Flatbush, L. |. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 
pupils of sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education,in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan- 
owen’ Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
upils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 
A the best masters. Address Geoxnce Ririey, New York, 
rity. 
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were fleeing to every place that 
bility of an agian from the vindictive 
eS en eee aie 
vesse 
any ofthe refugees on board their vessels, fearing attack 


new Governor appointed by the French Republic 
had not arrived, but was daily anpected, 

The St. Lowis Republican of May 27th gives a long 
account of the breaking out of the insurrection, and after 
describing the burning of a number of inhabitants on the 

Says: 
“Such were the monstrous deeds perpetrated on Mon- 
night; and, to prevent a reeurrence, the Governor, 
General Reetaland, instead of calling to aid the soldiery 
and marines, who were themselves in the greatest eager- 
ness to be called forth, thought better to grant the boon 
of freedom to the Republican heroes and murderers ; and 
accordingly, the Abolition of Slavery was proclaimed in 
all the Streets of St. Pierre on Tuesda , the 23d inst. and 
throughout the whole island on the following day! It 
may be better imagined than described what is the carous- 
ing of the new citoyens, parading the streets on foot, or 
mounted on horses or mules, with all sorts of flags and 
banners, and shouting ‘ Vive la Liberte! Vive Bissette! 
Vive Perrinon!’ &c. Mr. Perrinon has not yet arrived. 
The female population, white and colored, were thrown 
into great alarm by the events of Monday night, and a 
large number of them, with many men also, fled on board 
the vessels in port, which were luckily numerous, about 23 
or 30 in all, the larger ships received 200 or 300 each. 
y have since returned on shore.”— Tribune, June 


From tae West Inpies.—The schooner Mary Clifford, 
from St. Martins, on the 3d inst. arrived at Boston on 
Tuesday. The Boston Journal has the following: 


At St. Martins a general insurrection of the slaves was 
anticipated. The French residents had considerable 
trouble with their slaves, and had liberated them a short 
time previous to the sailing of the schooner. The night 
following their liberation, a general row occurred, which 


‘resulted in the slaves destroying much property on the 


farms of their former masters. At the timo of their 
liberation, the owners teld the slaves that they would 
employ them at wages by the year, but they did not ap- 
pear satisfied with this, unless the Dutch residents con- 
sented to liberate their slaves on the same cundition as the 
French had done. This the Dutch had not consented to 
do at the time the Mary Clifford left. The harbor-master 
stated that he should haul a vessel of war which lay in 
the stroam, close in to the wharf, with the expectation ef 
terrifyiag the slaves, and deterring them from the com- 
mission of further acts of violence. 


Ponce, P.R.—The bark Clarisea, Capt. Clark, arrived 
at this port yesterday, brings a report that before she 
sailed a French Government schooner had arrived, with 
some fifty passengers from Martinique. A report had 
also reached Ponce that the whites had rallied and driven 
the blacks ont of the city. 

Gov. Prime of Ponce, P.R-, had on hearing the news 
from Martinique, issued a proclamatiou in which he de- 
clares measures of protection inst the blacks, by au- 
thorising the formation of a Military Court with abso- 
lute power to try the blacks brought before it, on what- 
ever offence charged ; and inflicting the strict and severe 
ae attending upon any attempt to promote disor- 

er by attacking the whites. ‘ He also refers to the advent 
of some of the fugitives from Martinique, and to the me- 
lancholy account they give of the state of affairs there, 
adding a protest against fears being entertained of simi- 
lar occurrences taking place in the island he governs, and 
_ aaa a the inhabitants of Porte Rico to remain 

ranquil to confide in the gallantry of the army and the 
valor of the Captain General. 7 ae 

Bareanoes,—Gov. Reid of Barbadoes, has resigned his 

office as Governor of the Windward Islands. The Karl 
of Dundonald, newly oe Admiral on the West In- 
dia station, arrived in the Wellesly on the 24th ult. Gov. 
Light left Demarara on the 19th. The Administration 
devolved on Lieut. Gov. Walker. 
_ The Royal Gazette of the 23d mentions a report, which 
it credits, that the planters, and especially the managers 
in and out of employment in Berbice, have deputed two 
or three intelligent members of their body to proceed to 
Porto Rico and Cuba, for the pur of inquiring into 
and reporting upon the chances o practical planters em- 
igrating from British Guiana, finding profitable occupa- 
tion in those islands, It adds, that chauld the report be 
favorable a number of planters, disgusted with their pros- 
pects in the British settlements, have determined to place 
themselves under the Spanish flag. 


George Otis at Boston, from Cape Haytien, Sth inse., the 


| 
ImPorTAntT From Havti.—By the arrivalof the brig 
Boston Traveller hasan pore letter from Aux Cayes. 


and its statements may be relied upon. It states that the 
French Consul at Aux Cayes, who is not protected by @ 
man-of-war, was beaten and maltreated in the streets by 
arabble of blacks, The blacks soon saw that this act’ 
would be viewed asa national insult by the French Gov- 
ernment, and were trembling for the result. The letter 
farther states that there is no doubt that Solouque and his 
chiefs had promised the a: if they fought bravely and 
put down the insurrection, the plunder of the city—as well 
of the wealthy blacks as of the mulattoes. 

At this important moment, the U. 8. Sloop-of-war Sar- 
atoga arrived at Aux Cayes,and overawed the President 
from giving the order for pillage, as promised. The army, 
however, less careful of consequences, were in a high state 
ef insubordination at being thus deprived of their booty 
when almost within their grasp, and the opinion was ex- 
eae that they would return to Port-au-Prince without 

louque. The President has set in motion a ball which | 
he cannot contro), and — intervention can only save 

n 


This letter, says the Traveller, is of the highest authority, 


the Island from anarchy. the mean time, the Ameri- 
can interest there loudly demands the protection of our 
Government. It isa critical moment for a large and in- 
creasing trade, and several men-of-war ought forthwith to 
be dispatched to the different parts of the island. 

The island was glutted with foreign products, and trade 
Was exceedingly dull. 


Pear L-Steeet House Destroyen.— About one o'clock 
this morning the inmates of the Pearl-street House were 
awakened by a dense cloud of smoke, which was found to 
Freseed from the store on the first floor of the building. 

he flames had made such progress before they were dis- 
Covered, that many of the inmates of the house had barely 
ori to make their escape, with a few articles of clothing, 
before the entire building was wrapt in flames. The build. 
ing is almost totally destroyed, nothing but the walls are 
now standing, and they are in danger of falling. Theprin- 
— sufferer is Mr. D. L. Sternberg, the keeper of the 

ouse, who has lost all the furniture, valued at $2,000, | 
vane having a cent of insurance upon it. The building | 
belonged to Mr. C. W. Bender, and wasinsured for $4,000 
in the Albany Company, Mr. John D. Fisher’s loss is not | 
known. He holds an insurance on his stock groceries, for 
$1,600, but whether it wil! cover his loss is uncertain. 


When the firewas nearly subdued a misunderstanding 








enience and expense, 
Bauer, Dr. H—Des Clastenthoata des Apestel, dan tet 660 38 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende 
hi n die A: : 1847 
e e 
“Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ,—Paulus “Apostel ‘esu Christi. 
Sein “eben und Wirken, seine Briefe seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 
on Hlagenach =D? Be a cccn oct Er- 
ster bis auf Johann ee Ww verbesserte 
* , Dr. be Marte Luthers bngedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der fered: ek 2u W 
buttel, Erster Band: Dr. Martin oat tree 
Joh. 1 31. 4, 10 und Math : 1. 33, 37—1.24, 31 , 1847 


1 50. 
$ ‘umboldt, A, v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer — 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. St , 1947. 374° 
Kahnis, Lio, K, .—Die Lehre vom Geiste. “Erster 
heil. Halle, 1846.91 62. 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfned yon Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen, Stuttgard, 1847. $1. 60. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers beitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei B e. Berlin. 1847, $¢. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands chten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. : 
oa Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
ten. ° 


Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswah! ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die Feutsche Buch und cemenneies 
ELMICH & Co., 


feb-19 421 Broadway 





SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly M ies contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu. | Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. 8 50. 

The Fotr Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cents 


single. 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem conce Charity. 12 % 
Theology of the 


True Christian Religion ; or the Univ 
New Church. 1 vol. 8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count ef their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom, 62} cents. s 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated, 6214 cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 7 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Thi seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 

2 


1 4 cents. 
he Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
$7_ 25. 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;) vol. $3 25, 

Outlines of a Phi hical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. , : 

Misc: eous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar4. 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


que early while the terms are low ! 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edin Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, ad Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. R 

The above P. cals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 


blication 


| ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a hen clear 


type, on fine white paper, and are faithful pee of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s Sesasive being an exact fac-sintle of 
Edinburgh edition. i 
They embrace the views of the three great in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘ Blackwood ” and the ‘‘Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review? Whig ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having al- 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very hi 
Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two = 00 " 
For any three “ - 
For all four of the - 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘ “s 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, n 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, " 


Payments to be made in all cases in advanée. 


C.vussinc.—F, ur copies of any or all of the above werks will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular suptcription 
for three—the fourth copy bein gratis. 

Eaay Cortes.—A late arrangemenf with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine securesto us early of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire namber in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can bereprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, ‘ subscribe early while the price is low.” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 

post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York.3 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


a following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 
to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 


dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
ail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 


Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. 25 


bi 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery, } F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 3 


Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
mis 9 Spruce St., New York. 


PERIODICALIDEPOT. 
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does make an annual 
: lars, fo the Treasury of the American 


Commerce Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages 80 
large an amount of info on all these subjects asthe four 
teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of ‘Tux Mrercnants 
Macazine inp Commenciat Review,” are 
, and, with new sources of ii 


PoliticalEconomist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ M since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable ae of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- | 
omy and Ind al Interests, Commercial, Agricultvral and. 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equ by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found a useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame-| 
rican English cases of great value, which are not to be) 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend | 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all yom s studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BE1TS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. | 

I have been, for some time ,in ion of the several | 
volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly sy | 
that I consider it a Lyd valuable addition to the library of the | 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication a be continued with increased 
aon ees as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

oo Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New ‘ork, at the sub- 
we Publishers of the United States, by gi 

ishers of newspapers, in the Uni es, by giving 
nif Zivortisemont one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 


. 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of y and yheniyy are requested to 
subscribe for the Ancxo Saxon, a Weekly ypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of know and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
&iIn compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND, FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 
& Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 


| endeavored to make it fair for all ies. On the one hand, 


the person who takes the pains to form aclub is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phon ic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewi eir subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post raip 
to receive attention. If not me confusion will ensue, at 
the postage will be deducted the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
a Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 


. SMITH’*S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY.: 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

_J.T. S. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&c., &e. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Ho ic Plasters, a substitute 


for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


List OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 
testamenti i, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae, auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $$ 00. : 

_Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 

annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin 
ae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C, e Gabelentz et 

r. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 

Jrkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 

| lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, a beitet von Fr. C. 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns auer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Johann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ji? et instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 


| egate is unable to attend t 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of ,. 
of Ceploty Wont neue Of 
J Property ; 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of -F; +i 
Mutual Guarantees ; P 


’ 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 
Unity oF ERESTS: 
which we believe to be in accordance with y 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Map, 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the a Pointe, 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the i of 
licatiohs, and the formation of a Series. of Affi; tle 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Socie; 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every my 
fusing the Principles of iation, and Preparing 
their practical “PP ication. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent p 
to be com of the stated weekly contributions ity 
Affiliated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be com 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpcy. 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested iy 
‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committe wy 
otherwise appropriate by a two-thirds vote of the tig 
at es re oe and the a in the meap 
to evoted to the expense ropagation, unde ; 
direction of the Executive Committe oe 


IV. An Annual] Convention of this Society shall bei 
at such time and place as may be designated by thy}, 
ecutive Committee. The said Convention shall be oq, 
pen of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not CX Cerny 
our from each Union, and three other delegates ¢ecy 
at large from each Union, pret, that in case any 4 

e Convention, the delegiig 
of the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may cho, 
substitute. 

At each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Sig 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a Presiin, 
Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretary), 
mestic Corresponding etary, Recording Secreun 
Treasurer, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be, ez of 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of 
Officers of the American Union, any seven of whom! 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held dry 
the first week of each month, by order of the Presila: 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the gen 
management of the Union; and shall have power wi 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Am 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the menin 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Corr. Secretary 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Corr. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York. 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL “ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 
W. S. CHANNING, Boston. 

J.8. DWIGHT, «“ 


Affiliated Unions. 


BOSTON. 


Wiuiam H. Cuarnine, President. 
J. Burrerrietp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, Correspondi 
Wittiam F. Cuannine, Recording 
8. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T*Fisuer, Chief of the Group of Practical Afa 
‘Mary Butrarp, Chief of the Greup of Social Cui 
Joun 8S. Dwiaut, Chief of the Group ef Indoctrinae 
J. Waxocort, 


Ca.vin Brown, 
Cano.ine Hitpreta. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58, 37 Mat 


Directen 


Sceretart. 
eretary. 


Directive. 


21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. aN 

James Setiers, Jn, Corr. Secretary and Lilro* 

A. W. Harnison Recording Secretary and Treo" 

ae Chief of the Group of Pro 

airs. 

EuzaseTs Biackweit, Chief of the Group of 5” 
Culture. 

Wiuiam Exper, Chief of the Group of Inde 
tion. 


Organized, April 17, 1847. Members 43. 31 ¥#* 
12 Females. 


Treasuret® 
- Wm. T. G, Pst 


Lowell, “ 
- Cas. H. Corr 


New Bedford, “ 
ringfield, “ 


ewburyport, “ 
ur “ 


y> 
Mattapoisett, “ 
Nantucket, “ 
Bangor, Maine, - 
Pittsford, Vermont, - 
Clarendon, “ - 
don, , - ° ‘ 


Dr. J. 8. Bwxe 
Cuas. Woorne® 
G. W. Waress 


Middlebury, “ - 


Jonn L, Crass 
- J. T. Witt 
* Tappan Tow’ 


i aoe 
Providence, Rhode Island, - 
New York, N.Y¥.° - = - 
Albany, ts ° 5 
Westmoreland, “ 

Utica, hm 

Kings Ferry, “ - 
Pittsburgh “ - 
Wheeling, Virginia, - °- Wa. Mc Dist 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - - J. B. Russel 
Cereseo, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. CHASE- 


oy 
James Nicxol 
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HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS: 
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tne. criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae R. WM. RADDE, No, 322 Broadway, New at Le 

arose between some of the members of two engine com- | L J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN-| ad Rhenum, 4to. two volumes, bound. #8 00. YE al Agent for the Central a Le ic Fhortoneors 
panies, which, we regret to say, resulted in the use of pa- + GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,neat Clin-| Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis| Sit, for the United States, r tfully informs has alwey’” 
bg stones, &c. asa means of redress. A young man nam- | '°@ Market, where single copies may be obtained. Ali month-/ poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 Physicians and the friends of the System, that —s complet 
ed Boardman was injured by a falling ‘he & : ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for| volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. hand a assortment of Homeopathic Medicip 4 Tritureoe® 
out of the second story window. His tree a) Gertie bk | cate asabove. The Harbinger delivered in any part ofthe| Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- | %**, nN single viele, in Tinctyree, Doty thie costry® i 
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